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Integrated Preventive Maintenance Program Protects 
Capital Investment, Cuts Down-time and Product Costs 


A well-integrated Preventive Main- 
tenance Program will include: 
Equipment Records, Maintenance 
Parts Control, Written Work Or- 
ders, Work Scheduling and Execu- 
tive Reports. 

A Kardex Equipment Record 
(partially illustrated above) gives 
a complete machine history, at a 
glance. This record includes a his- 
tory of depreciation, mechanical and 
electrical inspections, oil change and 
lubrication, plus a maintenance cost 
summary to aid management de- 
cisions on machine replacement or 
retirement. 


Written Work Orders are essential 
for planning job assignments and 
for correct cost accounting. They 
alert maintenance executives to all 
conditions affecting work to be per- 
formed, put an end to the errors and 
misunderstandings that result from 
verbal orders. 

Your integrated system will aid in 
the preparation of Executive Re- 
ports. Here, visibly-signalled Kardex 
records have proved to be most effi- 
cient. More details on this phase, and 
on the entire Maintenance Control 
System, are yours in booklet X1383, 
offered in the coupon. 


Tight Maintenance Parts Control Helps Reduce 
Inventory Investment, Production Stoppage, Overtime 


With tight control over parts and 
supplies, scheduled maintenance and 
necessary repairs are expedited; 
production stoppage and overtime 
are held to a minimum. Maintenance 
parts records should list available 
balances on hand, usage and trend of 
usage, vendors, date and quantity of 


last order. Effective control includes 
a numbering system to eliminate 
duplicate items, cut inventory in- 
vestment. Kardex Visible records, 
with movable Graph-A-Matic sig- 
nals, save time by focusing attention 
on items nearing reorder point. See 
booklet X1383. 


Remington Rand 
Maintenance Control 
Systems Featured 
at Plant 
Maintenance Show! 


3e sure to visit the Remington Rand 

Display of Maintenance Control 
Systems at the Plant Maintenance 
Show in Philadelphia Convention 
Hall, January 23 through January 
26, 1956. You'll find us in Booths 
1348 and 1352. 

Visiting these booths then is the 
quickest and most practical way you 
have of acquainting yourself with 
all the latest and most effective 
Maintenance Control Systems yet 
developed. In a matter of minutes, 
you will be able to familiarize your- 
self with methods that can save you 
untold hours of valuable production 
time. You will find collected in this 
one display all the systems and pro- 
cedures necessary for the all- 
inclusive production maintenance 
program that is best suited to your 
particular needs. 

If for some reason you are unable 
to attend the convention, the same 
comprehensive information availa- 
ble there may still be obtained by 
contacting your nearest Remington 
Rand Office or indicating your inter- 
est on the coupon below. Remember 
this: keeping in touch with the 
latest methods of productive main- 
tenance is the surest way of keeping 
on top with profits! 


ee 


yheeny OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1166, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I would like to have Booklet 
X1383 (1; to be made acquainted 
with the latest Maintenance Con- 
trol Systems [). 
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One World or Two—or None? 


AN’S emotional machinery is such that he instinctively dislikes 
people, customs, institutions, or beliefs that are radically 
different from his own. As the degree of difference is stepped up, 
dislike tends in extreme cases to become hatred for another person, 














another church, another country, another language. Another way 
of life can become a powerful emotional stimulus, one minute 
toward hatred then maybe toward fear, then back again toward hatred. 

There is really very little difference between fear and hatred except in what we tend to do with 
them—evasion in the one case, attack in the other. Both hatred and fear are now well-established 
as chemical poisons in the body if continued long at a high level. And in this time in which we 
now live, because of the shrinkage of the world, emotional tensions tend to be continuous over a 
long period. In a simpler time, for example, there were only about 300,000 Indians on this con- 
tinent. The spaces were so wide that tribes with different languages and social systems might 
avoid contact for long periods; or, if they fought it out, the war might be brief. 

We no longer have the kind of world in which conflicts between cultures can be diluted by 
geographical distance. The event, the speech, the policy decision that becomes a cause of tension 
can occur in New York in the morning, and produce an effect in Peiping or Singapore that can 
heat emotions in San Francisco the same afternoon. 

We cannot hope to escape awareness, contact, or consequence. Peoples and leaders who 
differ from us radically are in the headlines every morning and “under foot” every day. We fear 
them, we hate them, or at least we hate their ways, yet we cannot escape them. There are no 
islands or valleys of escape today, even though we try to create these islands and valleys by ignor- 
ing the problem and living in an isolationist cocoon of imagined safety. 

But America has burst the cocoon, and is forced by her power and responsibilities to circulate 
freely and widely in the world today. When we cannot ignore, we naturally wish to destroy 
those who threaten us, yet that escape also is closed. We dare not attack them, nor they us. 

Does this mean that we must live the rest of our lives angry and scared amid a rising tide 
of ulcers, coronaries, and complexes? The answer is YES, unless— 

The “unless” requires American leadership to practice the most difficult of all intellectual 
disciplines. This discipline calls for studying what we dislike; for understanding what we do not 
condone. It requires that we think objectively about value systems — our own and others; that we 
study cultures we dislike, and yet still cherish on the one hand and reject on the other. 

As if that were not difficult, we have an added requirement that we remain loyal in every act 
to our own value system while we study it, and that we effectively resist the rejected value system 
while we study it. 

The only thing that can stop a thinker is a deeper thinker. American leaders, more specifi- 
cally industrial management, must do the deeper thinking. Whether we like it or not, industrial 
and business management make up the principal thought leaders and policy settlers in America 
today. The leaders of all our other professions are greatly influenced and frequently controlled 
by the way business management thinks. This is a sobering thought and we must all search 
actively for clues as to how we can help lead this nation and its allies in the free world. 

Our religious heritage should help us here. The present century is somewhat like the first cen- 
tury when the cultures of Rome, Greece, and Judea were locked in deadly combat. The foundation 
of Western civilization was laid by Him who said, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God those that are God’s.” “Seek the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” “Verily the time cometh and now is when all men shall worship God, neither in this 
mountain nor in that, but in spirit and in truth.” 

Partisanship and fanaticism are the deadliest diseases today, even though they be partisan 
and fanatical for our own way of life. The partisan Hebrews, Romans, and Greeks of that 
earlier day only made the matter worse. They even crucified those who refused to be partisan. We 
are today forced, by the responsibility of our power and the challenge of our problem, to struggle 
to deeper profundity of study and higher reaches of spirituality. Unless we can climb this spir- 
itual Mt. Everest, there will be neither one world, nor two —there will be none. 

If we can climb it, we shall indeed have established, in the language of the Philadelphia con- 
vention, “a government to which the wise and just for all time may repair.” S.A.M. chapters, by 
studying the local business implications of international stresses and the international im- 
pact of local political movements, can measurably contribute to “peace on earth and good-will 
among men” for 1956. « 


F. F. BrapsHAw 
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Will our economy rise to even greater heights this year? This panel 
discussion, arranged by the S.A.M. Kansas City Chapter in December, 
1955, presents an over-all view of current conditions which may affect 


business in 1956, and reports specific prospects in banking, steel and 
retailing, followed by general discussion. 


The Economic 


Panel Moderator: 
Charles E. Gilliland 


Dean, School of Business 
University of Kansas City 


Participants: 
F. C. Herbster 


Division Manager 
Sheffield Steel Company 
Kansas City 


R. Crosby Kemper 


President 
e City National Bank 
and Trust Company 
Kansas City 


Robert H. Laws 


S.A.M. Economics Director 
New York City 


Herbert H. Wilson 


President 
Emery, Bird & Thayer 
Kansas City 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
by Charles E. Gilliland, Moderator 


REDICTION in the social sciences is 
particularly difficult. Perhaps the 
ittempt to predict the state of the 
conomy in 1956, the subject of our dis- 
‘ussion, is the most complicated task of 
ll. Who really knows what the eco- 
omic future has in store? On what 
asis can we speculate about it? It is 
ertain that none of us is given power to 
now the future, but at the same time 
ts certain that we have greatly im- 
brcved our tools and techniques for 
peculating about that future. 


Outlook For 1956 


Panel Moderator and Participants: 


(Left to Right): F. C. Herbster, Charles E. 


Gilliland (Moderator), R. Crosby Kemper, Herbert H. Wilson, and Robert 


H. Laws. 

Our panelists represent banking, re- 
tailing, the steel industry, and educa- 
tion. Together, they will present a pic- 
ture of the various factors, favorable 
and unfavorable, which will be signifi- 
cant in determining the outlook for 
1956. The speakers representing par- 
ticular industries will, in addition, focus 
upon their own businesses as barometers 
of the future. Our first interest will be 


in an over-all look at the 1956 economy. 


THE GENERAL ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


by Robert H. Laws 


Forecasting the economic future is 





surely one of the more frustrating forms 
of human endeavor. 
of National elections—the frustrations 
are accented by a great variety of 
political “ifs” which serve to remind us 
that economics is, after all. political 
economy. 


For 1950—a year 


Nevertheless, we compose ourselves 
into a sort of executive omniscience and 
proceed to look into the misty future. 
We do this for one simple reason: every 
businessman lives in the future and 
must, therefore, proceed on basis of 
some estimate, or forecast, of that fu- 
ture. whether he likes it or not. His risks, 
for the most part, are in the future. 
He may get answers to the question 
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“What's the business outlook?” from 
a great variety of sources: his business 


associates, his banker friends, his 
broker; from commercial forecasting 
services, newspapers, tipsheets, and 
bankletters; from various agencies of 
government and from a growing corps 
of economists. In cases of extreme frus- 
tration he may consult his psychiatrist, 
or perhaps even his astrologer, for it is 
not anticipated that all these sources of 
economic information (or misinforma- 
tion, as the case may be) will express 
unanimity of opinion. I am confident 
you have heard the expression that 
“where five economists are gathered to- 
gether there is a minimum of six 
opinions,” and perhaps the quip that 
“if all economists were laid end-to-end 
it would be a good thing.” 

Out of the confusion at the economic 
Tower of Babel, the hard-pressed busi- 
nessman may be tempted to give up 
and simply toss a coin. But coin-tossing 
is unsatisfactory, and is making less 
and less sense as the techniques of busi- 
ness forecasiing are improved. While 
economic forecasting, like weather fore- 
casting, is something less than an exact 
science, there is no doubt that we have 
better tools and techniques for doing 
the job today than ever before. 


TECHNIQUES OF FORECASTING 


In a recent issue of Business Week, 
there appeared an excellent special re- 
port on “Business Forecasting.” The 
three basic approaches, for forecasting 
the economic future were noted as: 

(1) The “loaded-deck” strategy. This 
is the strategy of knowing what has 
happened, or what is happening before 
anyone else does, just as a man who 
knows how a deck of cards has been 
stacked will certainly know how they 
will fall when they are dealt. The future 
becomes identical with the present, and 
an accurate forecast is possible because 
an individual has “inside information” 
or has a faster means of getting the 
necessary information than anyone else. 
Obviously, this strategy will not work 
unless one or both of these conditions 
prevail. The Rothschilds made a fortune 
on the London Stock Exchange in 1815, 
employing the “loaded-deck” approach: 
they had advance information on the 
outcome of the Battle of Waterloo, 
brought to them by their own carrier 
pigeons. 

(2) The second approach to forecast- 
ing is called the “oaks-from-acorns” 
strategy. This approach is based on the 
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premise that the future is an outgrowth 
of the past and the present. In short, it 
is possible to forecast the future if we 
know and understand what has hap- 
pened in the past, and, more important- 
ly, if we understand the present and 
how it is germinating. 

(3) The third strategy is identified as 
the “test-tube” approach. The assump- 
tion here is that there are certain un- 
derlying principles, or laws, which gov- 
ern the relationship of economic varia- 
bles such as spending, saving, invest- 
ment, employment and output, and that 
these principles constitute a basis for 
forecasting the future. The problem, 
of course, is to discover, through scien- 
tific analysis, those enduring relation- 
ships, or “theories,” which govern eco- 
nomic activity. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS FOR 1956 


All economic forecasting is based on 
one or a combination of these ap- 
proaches. In our attempt to look at 
1956, we can at least examine the past 
and present performance of the econ- 
omy, and from this evidence reasonably 
speculate about the future. Such specu- 
lation will, of course, involve an aware- 
ness of both favorable and unfavorable 
factors. On the whole, the evidence of 
recent past and present performance of 
the economy is favorable indeed. Some 
of the favorable factors include the fol- 
lowing: 

© In the third quarter of 1955, the 

Gross National Product—-the mar- 
ket value of total output of goods 
and services in the United States— 
reached the record-breakng rate of 
$392 billion per year. This was 9 
percent higher than the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1954. More than 
one-half of this remarkable rise in 
output is the result of increased 
consumer expenditures, particular- 
ly for automobiles, housing, and 
other durable goods. 

© We began 1955 with the GNP at a 

rate of about $375 billion per year, 
and will end the year at a rate close 
to $400 billion. This is about 20 
times our national output in 1900, 
with no allowances for changes in 


the value of the dollar. When ad- 


justment is made for changes in . 


dollar values, the output in 1955 is 
about seven times that of 1900. 
This twenty-fold growth in abso- 
lute terms, against a seven-fold 
growth in real terms is a commen- 
tary on that well-known disease of 
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money called inflation. Of course ce 








our population has more than cl 
doubled since 1900, with the result g 
that our per capita output of goods st 
and services in 1955 will be abou§ al 
three times what it was in 1900, in ir 
real terins. st 
The current high-level performance n 
of the economy is widely shared,J F 
with one notable exception. Wel a 


have approximately 65,000,0003 =v 
people at work, with high and ris] 

ing levels of income. Almost one-OME 
half of American families eam 

more than $4,000 a year in current§y UN 
dollars. A comparison with 1900jures 
using a constant dollar, would re@men. 
veal about one-tenth of Americanfe2°° 
families to be in this class. Thesegf0t a! 
facts are evidence of the greatergg” oul 
f ab 
about 
A rea 

















diffusion of purchasing power inj 
the present economy. 

During 1955 we have experienced} 
stability of the general price level,j™ust 
and consequently the value of thejpeT © 
dollar. As measured by the Cor] ignal 
sumer Price Index, the value of thejpome 
dollar has changed extremely litth##s"n¢ 
during the past year. lude 
1955, for most part, has been a ° 
year of industrial peace. The 10th 
post-war round of wage increases— 
including such innovations as the} 
“Guaranteed Annual Wage’—way,! 
negotiated without major work : 
stoppages in the key segments olf 
the economy. f 
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CONTINUED HIGH DEMAND . 4 


© In the consumer sector of thef} ‘ 





economy, demand has been par} | 
ticularly strong, supported by 4 
rising level of personal income, plu: | 
the willingness of consumers "y | 
assume debt, especially for housing 
automobiles (more than $14 billioy 
at present) and other durables. | 
Consumer debt is presently mort 
than $100 billion, including mort} 
gage credit. 
In the business sector of the econo 
my, spending for new plant ani 
equipment in 1955 will approx! 
mate $28 billion. The estimate! 
for such expenditures in 1956 art} 
about $30 billion, an all-time high} 
Another aspect of demand in thé 
business sector is the renewed trent 
toward inventory accumulatiot 
which reflects the indirect effect 0 
booming retail sales. 

In the government sector of th@ 
economy expenditures are in ey 
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-Our'se cess of $100 billion annually, in- 
























































than cluding Federal, State and local 
result governments. The outlook is for 
goods stability of Federal expenditures at 
about! about $62 billion, while there are 
00, in increases in expenditures at the 
state and local levels. The an- 
mance nounced expectation of a balanced 
hared,§ Federal Budget in 1956 is a favor- 
Wel able factor which will give rise to 
0,000 various tax-cut proposals. 


id ris. 
t one BOME UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


earn! 
urrenty On basis of continued high expendi- 


1900M@ures on part of consumers, business- 
ld re™men, and government, the outlook for 
ericani290 is favorable indeed, although it is 
Thesegnot anticipated that the over-all growth 
‘reater@gn output will approximate the 1955 rate 
ver ingpf about 9 percent. A growth-rate of 
pbout 3 percent is considered “normal.” 
ienced#fi realistic examination of our prospects 
- level must, however, take account of a num- 
of themper of unfavorable factors, or “caution 
> Conmpignals,” which have been raised in 
of th@pome quarters, official and unofficial. A 
y litthMfisting of these considerations would in- 
| lude the following: 
een af ° The farmer has not shared the 


e 10th! present prosperity to the extent of 
ases— other groups. The Department of 
as the Agriculture estimates that net farm 


—wasti income for 1955 will be about 
work, — $10,600,000,000—down 10 percent 
f from 1954. The over-all decline in 





nts olf 

* net farm income since 1951] is 
about 30 percent, and the prospects 
for 1956, based on official forecasts, 
is for a further small decline. Of 
rf the course the decline in income per 
1 par} farm-family is less because our 
by 4 farm population has been de- 
e, pluj clining. In an election year, the 
ers ti) decline in farm income inevitably 
using. will be compared with the present 
billion high level of corporate profits 
rable) which are up about 27 percent over 
more 1954. The Administration’s plans 
mort}, for “doing something” to bolster 
, farm income will be presented to 

econo. _ the Congress in January. 
it ani? * The significant rise in the volume 
yproxi of credit has been a cause for off- 
imate! cial concern throughout most of 
56 art} 1955. At the present time the total 
> high! of loans of our banks is $8 billion 
in the higher than a year ago, reflecting 
1 trent an exceptionally high demand for 
ulation credit on part of both businessmen 
fect 0 and consumers. During the year 


the high level of stockmarket activ- 
of the ity prompted the Federal Reserve 
in e authorities to raise margin require- 


ments to 70 percent, and also set in 
motion the investigation of the mar- 
ket by the Fullbright Committee. 
In its attempt to avoid excessive 
growth of the volume of money and 
credit, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have raised the discount rate 
four times during 1955—to the 
present 214 percent which is the 
highest rate since 1934. All of this 
means that the money-managers 
have been officially concerned with 
the threat of inflationary forces at 
work in the economy. 

© The present prosperity is not 
shared in some geographic areas. 
To bolster these “depressed areas” 
of the economy, the Administration 
has announced plans for a domestic 
“Point 4” program. 

© The post-war trend toward an in- 
creasing number of corporate merg- 
ers is viewed with considerable 
caution, and even alarm, in some 
quarters. This trend could result 
in a lessening of competition and 
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Western N. C...117 Western Mass... 46 
Raritan Valley...106 Central N. Y.... 44 


Baltimore ...... 102 Lehigh Valley... 43 
Montreal ...... | ae Oe 42 
New Haven..... 100 Twin City ...... 39 
Greensboro .... 97 Fox Valley ..... 39 
Hudson Valley.. 97 New Orleans.... 37 
Binghamton .... 96 Athens ........ 34 
Kansas City..... 92 Madison ....... 33 
Dayton: 2.000: 85 Nashville ...... 31 
Wilmington .... 77 N. E. Penn...... 29 
Portland ....... 29 Non-Chapter ..102 
Stamford ...... 17 Non-Resident .. 81 
Louisville ...... 16 














other unfavorable results, particu- 
larly for the small businessman. 

® Finally, there are those who forsee 

a growing volume of unemploy- 
ment in spite of high-level pros- 
perity. The contention here is that 
the economy is not expanding at a 
rate which will be sufficient to ab- 
sorb our present and projected 
population increases. Certainly the 
task ahead for American man- 
agement is a formidable one. The 
estimated population of the United 
States in 1975 is more than 200,- 
000,000. This will mean a labor 
force of about 85,000,000, or about 
20,000,000 new jobs in the next 
20 years. In our economy, the 
task of providing for these new 
jobs is essentially the responsibility 
of private capital. With adequate 
incentive to invest, plus continuing 
technological advances, there does 
not appear to be any present rea- 
son why this challenge cannot be 
successfully met. But, like Alice in 
Wonderland, we must run fast to 
keep in the same place. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, recently highlighted the delicate 
balance of economic forces in our pres- 
ent circumstance when he remarked: 
“In an economy like ours, poised on a 
high plateau, neither the threat of in- 
flation nor of recession can ever be 
very distant.” The inflationary danger 
stems from a possible over-extension of 
money and credit which will push de- 
mand beyond the limits of current pro- 
ductive capacity, and thus raise costs 
and prices. The deflationary danger 
arises from the possibility that particu- 
lar markets (automobiles, for example) 
may become oversupplied, inventories 
built up excessively, and a period of 
adjustment ushered in. 

In walking the economic tight-rope, 
we must avoid excessive credit which 
could set off the inflationary spiral, and 
at the same time avoid sharply curtailed 
credit which could introduce the defla- 
tionary spiral. This is obviously not an 
easy task. But the preponderance of 
evidence at the present time indicates 
accomplishment of the task, with the out- 
look for 1956, particularly the first six 
months, a bright one indeed. bd 


THE STOCK MARKET AS A 
BUSINESS BAROMETER 


by R. Crosby Kemper 
The 1955 stock market rise seems 
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to have been based more on solid 
growth and progress in our dynamic 
American economy than on any desire 
to speculate on the part of the Ameri- 
can public. Even though this is the 
longest bull market in history, and 
stock yields have been lowered to a 
point where they are only about one 
percent above bond yields, most ‘n- 
vestors still prefer common stocks. 

One reason for their optimism is the 
high level of personal income and the 
prosperity tune that is jingling from 
corporate cash registers now. Most cor- 
porations are expecting to spend lavish- 
ly for plants and equipment. Consumer 
expenditures are expected to hold 
steady or rise because of wage gains, 
possible tax cuts and peak level em- 
ployment. Internationally, tensions are 
gradually being eased which gives the 
average citizen a feeling of more secu- 
rity and thus promotes buying. Many 
industries have run into actual short- 
ages, such as steel, cement and news- 
print, with rising prices. In addition to 
this, the predicted rapid rise in popula- 
tion during the next decade, coupled 
with many new and sought-after prod- 
ucts, should add further strength to our 
economy. 

Present high income taxes have dis- 
couraged investing in stocks solely for 
dividends. Investors now have an eye 
more for growth and capital gain, and 
the market has broadened with the entry 
of the small investor, pension and profit- 
sharing trusts, various types of invest- 
ment trusts, and widened buying by in- 
surance companies. Even now there are 
shortages in some classes of stock, and 
stock prices follow demand. 

In spite of several distressing factors 
such as tightened credit, an easing in 
automobile and house buying, and the 
rather distressing situation of our farm- 
ers and livestock men, there is plenty of 
optimism concerning the immediate fu- 
ture and well into 1956. e 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY AND 
THE ECONOMY 


by F. C. Herbster 


The steel industry is a stimulus to 
the economy through the use of enor- 
mous quantities of raw materials in the 
manufacture of its products. We expect 
the steel industry to continue to expand 
and grow as it has in the past, per- 
forming as one of the healthy elements 
in our economy. To give an idea of 
what may take place in future, here are 


some of the facts about steel in the 
immediate past. 

The iron and steel industry handles 
more material per ton of finished prod- 
uct and in a greater variety of ways 
than any other large-scale manufactur- 
ing industry in the world. For one 
thing, this means that adequate supplies 
of various raw materials must be se- 
cured, including some of the alloying 
metals for which we are totally depen- 
dent on imports. 

In 1954 the steel industry’s payroll 
totalled nearly three billion dollars. This 
did not include any payments made by 
the companies for social security, pen- 
sions, or insurance. From 1940 to 1954 
payment for wages and salaries in- 
creased 211%, tripling itself. The num- 
ber of employees increased 14% during 
that same period. 

Steelmaking capacity in the United 
States has grown almost three times 
faster than the population. Steelmaking 
has multiplied almost six times since 
1900 and stood at 125,828,000 net tons 
of ingots annually at the opening of 
1955. The population in the same 
period has little more than doubled. 
Hence, we can now produce nearly three 
times as much steel per person as at the 
start of this century. 

This enormous growth in steelmaking 
capacity has helped make possible the 
vast increase in the American standard 
of living that has occurred since 1900. 
In this period, electricity and labor 
saving devices have reached into prac- 
tically every home; the automobile has 
become a national convenience and ne- 
cessity; the national output of goods has 
tripled since 1929. 

Three industries take half of the an- 
nual shipments of finished steel. In 
1954 shipments of finished steel totalled 
63.2 million tons. The automotive in- 
dustry took 19.5%, warehouse and dis- 
tributors 16.4%, and construction and 
contractors’ products 15.7%. 

In all these developments, iron and 
steel have played an important role. A 
ton of ingot steel capacity is essentially 
a potential. Like a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity, steel can do countless kinds of 
things for people. It acquires its ulti- 
mate value through fabrication into 
many varieties of products that every 
home needs. Our steelmaking capacity 
is, therefore, a measure or barometer 
of our power to produce the comforts 
of daily living and to defend ourselves 
in the event of a national emergency, 

Who can doubt, in the face of the 
industry’s accelerated expansion in the 
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last decade, that there is further devel 
opment ahead? The rise in the steel. 
making capacity of the United State 
during the present century will be 
viewed by future historians as a key 
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RETAILING AND THE ECONOMY 
by Herbert H. Wilson 
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I believe the retailer is the most im 
portant cog in our economy today, yes 
terday, and tomorrow. I say this becaus 
manufacturers and jobbers all depen( 
on the retailer to sell their products tj 
the consumer. 
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DISC 


Retailers are the show 
windows or show rooms for all kinds o 


products, whether spools of thread, fine Be 
dresses, or automobiles. 8 simi 
Does advance buying indicate a prov yan, 
perous 1956? I definitely feel that th... 
spring of 1956 is going to be a very find pani 
season. Buyers have already been ti \ i} 
the market and placed orders for at leat 
the first few months of 1956, and in ow .e,, 
case, all of our buying is based on a a] 
increased volume. With the placemenljj ,,.. | 
of our orders now for later delivery, plan 
the manufacturer has an opportunity ti f,,¢, 
make the merchandise and to get it to Uf} mer. 
by the beginning of our selling season. pres 
Most retailers are planning on good gon, 
business in 1956, and if the retailers do§ ip. 
plan on business gains, it means that the ., 
manufacturers will have good business§ ,,,, 
As confirmation, I am on the Board off j,o, 
Directors of a large dress manufactur },;,. 
ing company here in Kansas City and§ ,;1) 
the advance orders for spring delivery§ ;.. 
from this factory are up 14% over las »,, 
year. This firm sells in practically eveng ,,,, , 
major city in the United States, so thi, ¢, 
indicates that retailers are planning om part 
larger volume. on | 
Here are some figures predicting conf .,,, 
ditions in the spring of 1956 which } g 
feel are quite authoritative: There wil} ,..q 
be at least 1,500,000 more people work ,.,.;, 
ing in the spring of 1956 than last year. will 
and this will be a new spring record , ; 
People will be earning more this spring y,,, 





than they did last spring, and even afte 4... 
taxes, people will have ready for spend },,,; 
ing nearly six billion more dollars thai .,,, 
last year, and many stores will beq 
this. Everybody will be going aftef ,. ‘i 
increased business and the competitiol] \), 
will be plenty hot. 
cessful in getting the increases that art 
planned for this coming year, this wil 
mean more business for the manufacy 
turer and the jobber, more employmett 


If retailers are suc ; 4, 
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for all of those who supply us with mer- 


chandise, and more income for those 
Swho sell the merchandise. 


With high 
income, retailers are bound to do good 
business. 

The retailer helps to make our entire 
economy healthy. With an election year, 
| don’t think there is any doubt that 
the government will see there is no 
slump in any kind of business. As far 
as Kansas City is concerned, our mer- 
chants will all be out to get their share 
of any spending money available for our 


kind of merchandise, and in doing so 
fthey will help to stimulate our whole 


economy. 6 


DISCUSSION 


Question: What effect is the guaran- 
teed annual wage or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof having on planning by 
manufacturers and especially the im- 
mediate planning for 1956 by com- 
panies which will inevitably be faced 
with this problem? 

F. C. Herbster: While I am by no 
means an expert on the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. as far as the steel companies 
are concerned, they are not making any 
plans to provide for it. We will not be 
faced with it until some time next sum- 
mer. If our economy continues at the 
present level, there will be very little 


Sdemand for GAW payments or any 


other payments such as unemployment 
compensation by way of the GAW. If 
our economy would chance to slump, 
there will be a demand on those indus- 
tries with GAW arrangements, but they 
will only make such payments to the ex- 
tent of their reserve fund capacity, and 
the impact on these industries may be 
no more than that of the pension plans 
a few years ago. In the steel industry 
particularly, there is very little demand 
on the pension funds, and possibly the 
same will be true with the GAW. 

Question: All of the economic reports 
and forecasts place a great deal of 
weight on what the automobile business 
will do. Do you think we might be in 
a precarious position by placing so 
much emphasis on the automobile? If 
they don’t make that 8 million car mark 
but only hit a 5 or 6 million mark will 
our economy be damaged? 

R. C. Kemper: That question con- 
cerns economists and all business men. 
Mr. Herbster said that the automobile 
industry takes about 19% of the output 
0 steel. Any decline in the automobile 
i dustry would bring a decline in the 
p-oduction of steel, lowering the pur- 


chasing power of steel workers and af- 
fecting the whole economy. An auto- 
mobile dealer who is a very good busi- 
ness man and for whom I have great 
respect recently stated to me, “I just 
don’t see how this automobile racket 
can keep up. Here we are selling mer- 
chandise today on 36 months—if we 
don’t someone else will. The buyer is 
thus mortgaging his purchasing power 
and he will not be able to buy another 
car. This is true of a large segment of 
the Kansas City population. They will 
not be potential customers for the next 
two or three years. I can’t see how the 
automobile business will be very good 
from that standpoint in Kansas City.” 
There is a good deal in what he says. 
With these long term loans, many cus- 
tomers have mortgaged their future and 
instead of being able to buy new mer- 
chandise in one or two years they will 
be paying for the merchandise they al- 
ready have. 

Question: Is there an explosive situa- 
tion in the automobile industry then? 
If they do not meet their 8 million car 
sales, and since so much depends on the 
direct sales of cars and also on the plant 
equipment, would this have an effect on 
our whole economy? 

R. C. Kemper: It would be a very 
trying, though not a very explosive, 
If I had to predict, I would 
say that automobile sales will be off 
next year. The buck has been passed to 
the dealers, and I’ve looked over many 
dealers’ statements. They have reached 
the point where they can’t take much 
more. The industry will either have to 
subsidize their dealers, or they will have 
to establish factory branches, for the 
dealers just can’t go on. One dealer 
here lost $40,000 last month and there 
are others. I don’t think any of the 
dealers are making much money now, 
cars are being shoved at them whether 
they want them or not, and they have to 
sell them at any figure above cost. That 
situation can’t go on for too long. 

Question: Is it true that the longer we 
remain on the current plateau the higher 
the degree of deflation or inflation will 
be when we leave it? Was that not the 
situation in 1948, for instance? 

R. H. Laws: Whatever the historical 
past has been, it does not give us a 
completely accurate guide for the future. 
The elements in the picture at the pres- 
ent time are far different from those 
in 1929 or 1948. ‘We cannot say 
whether the variation from the plateau 
will be sharper or not. The degree of 
change from a particular position de- 


situation. 


pends upon the timing of a great many 
possible actions which could be taken 
by consumers, businessmen, and gov- 
ernment. These actions can never be 
fully known in advance, and thus it can- 
not be concluded that the longer the 
prosperity period, the sharper will be 
the fall. 

Question: Isn’t it true that our econ- 
omy is on a gradual incline? There 
may be some ups and downs, but the 
economy as a whole has an upward 
slope, does it not? 

R. H. Laws: Yes. We should distin- 
guish three types of economic change: 
seasonal, cyclical, and secular. Your 
question refers, I assume, to the last. 
Secular change, or the long-term move- 
ment, is distinctly upward, the long- 
term growth in productivity. As a result 
of this movement, the American econ- 
omy is estimated to be about 3% per 
year in real terms. In other words, our 
past standard of living tends to double 
about every 30 years or so. 

Question: What effect do you think 
the many wholesale houses which have 
sprung up over the country are having 
on the retail business? 

H. H. Wilson: There isn’t a major re- 
tail store in Kansas City which doesn’t 
sell as cheaply as such discount houses 
But with the 
retail stores you buy on credit and you 
have services. Retail stores in Kansas 
City have done very well, and the dis- 
count houses have not really affected 
them. We will meet any kind of com- 
petition which comes along. They can 
never run us out of business for it is 
only a small percentage of the overall 
volume which they affect. It has hurt 
some small independent merchants who 
sell appliances. 

Question: Is consumer credit very 
high in the retail business? 

H. H. Wilson: Our percentage of 
credit sales is a little higher than it was 
a few years ago, because we sell on the 
basis of revolving credit where you can 
pay $10 on a $100 debt and then buy 
$10 more merchandise. We find that 
our collections are very good, but our 
percentage of charges is a little higher 
than it was a year ago. Referring to the 
comments about the automobile busi- 
ness, we find that the better the automo- 
bile business the poorer the retail busi- 
ness; when the consumer has spent all 
he has on his automobile there is little 
left for the retailer. Today our charges 
are about 60% of our intake. Usually 
the rate is about 50% charges to 50% 
cash customers. 5 
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do on the same items. 






















The Washington Chapter's roundtables on scientific management in 
the home are vividly reported and appraised in this article. James J. 
Bambrick, Chairman of the S.A.M. Publication Awards Committee has 
announced that this article is the winner of the 1955 National Publica- 


tions Award.* Stimulated . 


Dr. Lillian Gilbreth in 1952, the round- 


tables are composed of couples interested in exploring the application 
of a variety of management techniques in the home, covering such 
subjects as money management, planning and scheduling, safety, 
leadership and decision-making. 


The Homemaker- 
Executive At Large 





Winner of the 
1955 S.A.M. 
Publication 

Award 











. pee management applied to 
the home” sounds like a mighty 
forbidding subject. In fact, you might 
tend to pull back with dismay at the 
thought of even being exposed to it. 
Many people do just that when we first 
tell them about it. They seem to think 
that our home must run on a tight 
schedule, operate on stop-watch eff- 
ciency and work from an ironclad budg- 
ei. Certainly there would be no dirt, 
dust, muss or disorder around, and no 
relaxed family atmosphere either. If 
that were the true picture of scientific 
management in the home our family 
would have discarded the idea a long 
time ago. We can’t operate happily on 
a lot of rigid controls. Furthermore, we 
place family life and the social structure 
of the home first on our list. 

Home management is a means of 
achieving family goals through use of 
human and material resources. Home 
management tends to be scientific when 
it is based on accepted principles of 
management, objective thinking and 
systematic analysis. There is much 
more to scientific management than 
economy of motion, time and energy. 


*Manuscripts on any phase of management 
being submitted by the Chapters for the Pub- 
lication Award for 1956 should be mailed to 
the editor of Advanced Management before 
June 30, 1956, clearly marked “For considera- 
tion for the Publication Award for 1956.” 
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Principles of leadership, communica- 
tion and cooperation, planning, decision 
making and the many elements of hu- 
man management are equal, if not more 
important, elements in the scheme of 
things in the home. 

We became interested in this subject 
in 1952 primarily through the efforts of 
Doctor Lillian Gilbreth, the noted ex- 
ponent of scientific management. She 
talked to several members of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management one night on 
the possibility of initiating a round 
table to introduce ideas of business 
management into the home. She stressed 
three things primarily: first, that scien- 
tific management principles are just as 
applicable in the home as they are in 
the office, industry or business; second, 
that home management is a fertile field 
for development; and third, that the 
concept of husband and wife teamwork 
might be a stimulus to such an en- 
deavor. This discussion influenced the 
S.A.M. Chapter to establish and organ- 
ize a round table on scientific manage- 
ment applied to the home. 

When Bill heard about this idea, he 
thought it would be a good opportunity 
to expose Kay to some modern man- 
agement techniques and to show her 
how they could pay dividends. When 
Kay heard about the roundtable she had 
some reactions, too. She likes to go 
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A graduate of Michigan State Normal 
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niques in naval industrial 
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out on a date any time. This time, how- 


ever, she wasn’t too anxious. But she 


felt it might be wise to go along with 


Sthe idea, because as she put it, “After 


all, he’s bigger than I am.” Can’t you 
see the enthusiasm she had for being 
scientifically managed? 

At our first meeting, each of us was 
asked to tell why we were there. Some 
of the people gave very serious reasons 
for attending. They said they wanted 
to conserve energy, to learn new man- 
agement principles and be able to apply 
them at home, or possibly learn to teach 
them to their children. They wanted to 
know about kitchen layouts and the 
newest and best arrangements they 
could have, and learn about money 


} management—how to make their money 


go farther. One of the men said that he 
was there because his wife was a 
“cement-head.” She was “all mixed up 
and ready set.” He told the story of 
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coming home from a demonstration on 
the Tieart Kitchen all enthused over 
motion and energy economy. While his 
wife was working, he rearranged all the 
kitchen utensils and equipment to the 
point of first use, in order to conserve 
Mher energy—to help his wife. He 
claimed that they had no dinner that 
evening until everything was back in 
its former place. His wife said, “Bob, 
you run your office, and I'll run this 
kitchen!” All of these reasons reflected 
jthe attitudes of the group. 

From our discussion that first evening 
ithe roundtable program was developed 
ito include many of the interests men- 
stioned. During the past several years we 
have covered subjects concerned with 
goals and values, energy saving, use of 
fresources, time and motion economy, 
sresistance to change, communication 
Hand cooperation, leadership, decision- 
making, money management, layout and 
storage, safety, planning and schedul- 
well as others. 
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IROUNDTABLE TECHNIQUES 


In these roundtables we used many 
presentation techniques. A visual dem- 
onstration was used at one meeting on 
Htime and motion economy. First, work 

Hsimplification principles were outlined 
Bto select a job, make a process chart, 
challenge every detail, work out a better 
Hmethod and apply the new method. 
jlhen members of the group were timed 
Hin placing pegs in a peg board. Many 
Hvariations of sequence, hand motions 
and pre-positioning were tried. All of 





jus became interested in challenging 





every detail in order to try to work 
out a better method. This stimulus 
carried the challenging approach over 
to many of the routine. jobs in the 
home. We thought of many details to 
challenge in putting groceries away, 
washing dishes, and making beds. 


ROLE-PLAYING IDEAS 


Role-playing was used to illustrate 
the ideas discussed on decision making. 
A real problem of someone present was 
taken. Members of the group played the 
part of the husband, wife and child in- 
volved. Then everyone tried to analyze 
the decision made to see if it were a 
forced decision dominated by one 
person, a compromise decision where 
each in the group gave in a little and 
no one was really satisfied, or a creative 
decision where everyone helped to 
build a totally new solution. From this 
we tried to analyze our own manner of 
making decisions with the hope of 
bringing as many of them as possible 
over to the creative area. Panel dis- 
cussions, guest speakers, movies and 
laboratory techniques were other ways 
in which the groups were led into dis- 
cussions. Through these open discus- 
sions the combined ideas of experts, 
wives and husbands helped overcome 
resistance to change, our first barrier. 

Before we joined the roundtable, re- 
sistance to change was exactly what we 
had at our house. We both reacted 
pretty much the same to any suggestion 
for improvement. The new idea was 
accepted with the attitude, “If I just 
sit tight and go along with it passively, 
it will be forgotten in a week or two 
and we'll get back to normal.” The way 
we tried to manage our money is a 
good example of this. Each time Kay 
heard of a new budget book she got it 
and tried to fit our spending habits 
into it. Although we both wanted the 
end result of making our money go 
farther, Bill tended to resist the me- 
chanics of working out a budget. The 
money management roundtable meeting, 
at which we obtained information on a 
tailor-made budget, gave us both the 
incentive to get a true picture of our 
money outlay. We decided to try one 
of the ideas given at the meeting. Any 
slip of paper with a record of a pur- 
chase was thrown into a box. Even the 
corner of a newspaper was used if it 
was the only thing handy. We both 
wanted to make this system work, and 
it did. In three months we had records 
that surprised us a little. 





We haven’t set up or tried to live on 
a fixed budget as a result of this, but 
we have changed our spending habits. 
We don’t always have to spend money 
to have fun. Neither of us needs to 
have the latest gadget. We plan our 
spending in general and we're getting 
more of the things we really want. If, 
in six months or a year we feel this 
isn’t effective enough, we'll keep some 
more records. That’s as close as we 
like to come to a budget and we like 
the attitude it has fostered. We're in 
agreement in general on our spending, 
but we are willing to try a change at 
any time. 

One of the meetings on work sim- 
plification required homework. That’s 
the time Bill ran a stop watch on Kay. 
Our assignment was to select a simple 
job in the home, chart the operations, 
analyze them and improve the method. 
As our project we picked the setting 
of the dinner table, about a two minute 
operation. At that time Kay’s thinking 
on being scientifically managed hadn’t 
changed much. Furthermore, she 
thought her methods were pretty good 
in the kitchen. When we saved what 
amounted to 70% of the walking dis- 
tance and some 20% of the time on 
just a simple two minute operation, she 
really became intrigued with the idea 
of saving a motion here and a minute 
there. Kay said she went along with 
the stop watch and chart because it was 
an assignment; however, she really felt 
that there was little room for improve- 
ment. She always used two hands and 
she carried as much as she could each 
trip. She was pretty sure Bill would 
have to admit that she worked quite 
efficiently, at least while setting the 
table. She was impressed when we 
figured out the percentage of improve- 
ment we had made on savings of time 
and energy just by the use of a tray and 
the change of work sequence. 


CLARIFYING FAMILY GOALS 


From then on she was conscious of 
motion economy for sure. She doesn’t 
go around with a stop watch, but she 
does analyze her work to see if she 
can eliminate any of it, combine a few 
steps, or rearrange the sequence. She 
says it’s a good cure for boredom in 
housework. When she thinks of and 
tries improvements, the job is a chal- 
lenge rather than a routine. We both 
know that the ideal would be to find 
the best procedure, develop it and then 
establish it as the routine. Some people 
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strive for the routine as a goal. In 
Kay's case, the routine would become 
monotonous and would defeat her goal 
of enjoying the working day as well 
as planned fun and entertainment. 

It may sound as though we have al- 
ways had a clear picture of the goals 
for our family. Neither of us had ever 
given any serious thought to the idea 
until the roundtable discussions on the 
topic. We had lots of dreams and plans 
for the future but no definite goal. 
especially for everyday living. We 
lived by different values but it never 
occurred to us that we should try to 
discuss them, learn to understand them 
or be tolerant of them. 

We had some rough months after we 
moved into our new house a few years 
ago, but we didn’t know we could clear 
the problem with a little friendly dis- 
cussion on what we each gave top 
priority. Bill felt we should get the 
house and yard ship-shape before we 
took.time to sit and enjoy a get-together 
with our new neighbors. It was more 
important to Kay to let a few things 
go and stop now and then, even in the 
middle of a project, for a chat and a 
cool drink. We did manage to get the 
work done and meet the neighbors too. 
but until the roundtable discussions got 
around to goals and values it didn’t 
occur to us that we were being intol- 
erant of each other’s attitudes. Proba- 
bly we just thought the other was being 
stubborn. Now we realize every person 
builds a set of values from his own 
reactions to everything he has been ex- 
posed to in his life. It’s easy to see 
why a German and an Irishman, like 
the Morhards, would have to adjust a 
bit. Even sisters or brothers who have 
been exposed to many of the same situa- 
tions will come out with very different 
values. This has helped us. We're less 
prone to be irritated at a difference of 
opinion. We talk it over and haven't 
missed resolving a problem yet. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


On the element of human manage- 
ment, we learned to develop the habit 
of talking things over without quick 
resistance to each other’s ideas. Once 
the roundtable group had introduced 
the thought that resistance to change 
was usually present in every new situa- 
tion and that it was a natural human 
reaction, we found it easy to anticipate 
the resistance without iritation and to 
have a quick answer ready. Before, we 
usually had two good reasons why the 
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new idea wouldn’t work even while the e 
idea was being presented. Now, usually, °!?\" 
“Hup, Hup, Resistance To Change” is§ °° 
enough to get an open mind on thel the 
subject. § proa 
Our thinking on communication and breal 
cooperation has changed a bit, too. Wel ideas 
had a panel of experts on personnel of fF 
management present some of the prob. so th 
lems encountered in business and in. O 
dustry. They agreed that poor com. swell 
munication often was the underlying of 
reason for dissatisfaction and lack of ship 
cooperation. When the problem areagj™*" 
was clearly defined for everyone con-| only 
cerned, their attitudes changed. Wel to th 
tried to define the problem area the next] “ : 
time a disagreement came up at ourj a 
house and we cleared up the whol} meet 
disagreement just by better communica-J hour 
tion. Roundtable members also sug-§?°°P 
gested ways of keeping communication] “ 
lines open and improving human man- f ee 
agement in the family. Suggestions in-} ECO 
cluded the family council, a family §*O" 
bulletin board, a blackboard and a fam 9." 
ily calendar for all dates made. | on 
FISHING OR CUTTING GRASS? y ig 
The family council has proven to be j ciple 
very successful. One of the couples we tons 
know uses this technique regularly tof and 
let their children make family decisions. om 
On one occasion they resolved the prob- 
5 IMPI 


lem of buying a power lawn mower asf} 
opposed to an outboard motor. They | 
had a boat and liked to fish. The chil- I 
dren wanted the outboard motor, but §P°' 
they also wanted the power mower be-f‘*') 
cause they had the unpleasant work as- 
signment of cutting the grass. In the 
council meeting they made the decision 
to buy the outboard motor. Having} 
helped to make the decision, the chil-§ skill 
dren were willing and happy to live gneve 
with the results and to change their § cific 
attitude about pushing the hand mower goent 
around. gciple 
All of the fields of management cov- ptheit 
ered in these roundtables have aroused } 
our interest. Most have been of con-f 
siderable benefit to our everyday family | 
living. As a result, we are more open- f°!" 
minded to new suggestions and more} Me 
willing to see if they work and fit our _ . 
situations. the: 


. p fimen 
The topics presented, during the sev-{"°" 
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to any group from many sources, such 

as the United States Department o 
Agriculture, the Home Economics Asso- y 


operation, are not entirely new. 
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jation, og t societies and busi- 
ually, ciavon, management s 


ness and professional groups. However, 


99 
‘e 1s 
‘ the the husband and wife teamwork ap- 
proach is, we think, the innovation that 
1 aa breaks the barrier of resistance to new 


| Wel ideas. It helps bend the straight line 
onal perfection to a comfortable form 
prob. °° that all in the home can live happily. 
‘Fe Qur roundtable participation has 
oul swelled and receded with the interest 
lying | of the topics presented. The member- 
ok of g Ship has been transient in nature pri- 
area marily because each couple absorbs 
con- (4 OMly that information they feel applies 
Wel © their own situations, and because of 

» next the rapid turnover of personnel in the 
: Washington area. The roundtable, with 
hall meetings once a month for two or three 
BS hours, can only be a stimulus to make 
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oil people think about good management 
att. and better family living. 
cation f : . 

= As a result of our studies. we have 

man: | : 
a a become more conscious of the fact that 
4 some form of management exists in 
amily - re 
fam cVery home. Some families, however. 


just manage to manage, and others have 
no difficulty whatsoever. The difference 
. § seems to depend on three things, namely 
, the understanding of management prin- 
to hee ciples. the recognition of the contribu- 
tions these principles make in the home 


es we 4 : 

rly to and the mental attitude for improve- 
_ © ment. 

sions. nent 

prob 
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ver as 


They f) 


» chi § [he homemaker plays a very im 


-~ but Portant role in the home. She. by the 
2 . ee . 
fvery nature of her position, is the 


er be- 
gi £ . . 
jexecutive-at-large, the purchasing agent. 


“4 in na salesman, the supervisor, the arbi- 
cisiel j trator and the worker. The industrial 
laving prevolution, with all its specialization of 
. chil. @Skills, hasn’t reached her and probably 
> live @2ever will. Consequently she has a most 
their @iflicult and unenviable job. The pru- 
dent use of scientific management prin- 
Bciples can be of great value to her in 
their application to the home. Labora- 


nower 


it cov 

-oused W°'Y perfection is a poor goal for 
. coal family living, but professional tech- 
family niques can act as a lubricant to help the 
open: ynome run smoothly. 

eniill Families are becoming more _inter- 


at our Me" d in better home management. Once 

they understand the scientific manage- 
— me it approach, they no longer will 
sen in@eo’sider it a forbidding subject or 
ww. AeSSociate it with industrial stop watch 
ailable ficiency. They will realize enjoyment 
, such anc a sense of satisfaction from its use. 
nt of ¢ hope it becomes as great an asset 
“Asso-t° the well-being of their homes as it 
ha: to ours. z 
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ls labor irrevocably against time study? Incentive systems? Increased 
automation and production? The author holds that it is not, provided 
that the basic aspirations of workers should be indispensable parts of 
the programs which the engineers develop. He hopes that "engineers 
will become more rather than less involved with labor problems and 
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that they should come to occupy positions of responsibility in this field," 
and believes that "the engineer who considers all the human and social 


implications of his proposals may more likely succeed in the long run." 
This article is based on a paper presented by the author before the 
S.A.M. Central Pennsylvania Chapter in November, 1955. 


Labor Looks At 


Industrial Engineering 


W ! or the labor movement look 
upon industrial engineering as a 
valuable and necessary tool to our com- 
plicated industrial society — which if 
used properly will enable us to do our 
work with the minimum of effort, im- 
prove production methods and _there- 
fore productivity, get better products, 
properly reward workers for their pro- 
duction and enable prices to be re- 
duced. Industrial engineering must be 
applied with careful and adequate con- 
sideration of these basic goals for which 
the workers affected are striving. 

Labor organizations have expressed 
their interest in industrial engineering 
by setting up departments devoted to 
these problems. Trade union representa- 
tives have taken out membership in 
professional societies such as_ the 
S.A.M. We are attempting to educate 
our membership in the principles of 
industrial engineering and we encour- 
age young engineers to find a satisfy- 
ing and rewarding career in the labor 
movement. 

Like other important tools—atomic 
energy and the rocket, for example— 
the important question is the use to 
which they are put. And that depends 
upon the wisdom, understanding and 
social conscience of those who operate 
this important tool. Industrial engineer- 
ing must be applied with careful and 
adequate consideration of those basic 
goals for which the workers affected are 
striving. 
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It is no discredit to the M.LT. of 
1955 to say that when I was a student, 
our training, in the main, was narrow 
and materialistic. We were taught how 
to squeeze out more production, how to 
increase profits, how to get ahead in 
our professions. But there was little 
that give us an insight into the human, 
the social, the economic implications of 
our actions. We were the generation 
of engineers who, coming out into the 
industrial world in the mid-twenties, 
found our old ideas going up in smoke 
in the devastating depression of 1929- 
1933. 

In those days when I was a student, 
and in my early days practicing in this 
profession, the labor movement was 
very weak—having a total of perhaps 3 
million members. Of those, very few 
were in the large basic industries where 
industrial engineering was making such 
great inroads. 

In those days workers were consid- 
ered simply as faceless, nameless in- 
struments for production and _ profits. 
The road to wealth and fame for the 
engineer lay in devising some new sys 
tem of incentive payments which would 
deprive the worker of part of his in- 
creased production. The words “eff- 


ciency expert” were a hated designation 


that workers applied to the industrial 
engineer. 


Happily at M.I.T. as well as other 


‘engineering schools, there has been a 


tremendous change toward a_ broader 









By David Lasser! 
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Washington, D. C. 


approach in both the course of training 
and the mental outlook. As a matter off 
fact, M.I.T. today has on its staff af 
professor drawn directly from the rank 
of the trade union movement. 

A new generation of industrial engi- 
neers has grown up side by side with! 
the growth and influence of the trade 
union movement. We have learned pari 











of the lesson taught by the experience} 


of the 1920’s—that labor is not simply 


an instrument of the productive proces# 


but is an indispensable partner. We havel 


learned that labor must be looked upoif 
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as a consumer as well as a producer. 
The engineer of 1955 has a much better 
understanding of the factors that make 
for a healthy economic order and a 
healthy democratic society. 

Unhappily, too many engineers re- 
fuse to recognize that the conditions 
contained in union contracts are healthy 
for the whole economy. Too many 
engineers still look upon efficiency as 
a god and think that trade unions are 


| unwholesome barriers to their goals. It 


characteristic that is both the 
strength and weakness of the engineer- 
ing mind—to fall in love with its own 
creations and to lose sight of their ulti- 
mate value. 

Certainly, we can agree that the goal 
of the industrial engineer, as well as the 
rest of us, is to achieve a personal 
realization while increasing the sum to- 
tal of human wealth, happiness and 
culture. 

A man might design the most perfect 


is a 


® machine in the world from a technical 
| standpoint, but if it does more harm 
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than good is it really a contribution? 

We of the labor movement ask for 
understanding and recognition by the 
industrial engineer that the aspirations 
of workers should be indispensable parts 
of the programs developed by the engi- 
neers. 


LABOR'S BASIC GOALS 


There are five major goals that labor 
seeks : 

1. Advancement in labor’s standard 
of living as rapidly as our society can 
afford it is the first goal. The adver- 
tising agents employed by business 


) organizations have done such an ef- 


fective job that the American worker 
has an appetite for all the good things 
of life that are within our reach. He 
wants to share fully in the progress of 
our industrial society. 

This means continual increase in 
wages, sharing in the increased pro- 
ductivity and prosperity of our indus- 
trial society. The very economic health 


5of our society demands the realization 


jof this goal. In this period of such tre- 


mendously increasing floods of goods 


j for sale, the corollary of any plans for 


j increases in production must be equal 
§ plans for a market for those goods, 


While the labor movement represents 
directly about one-third of the people 


jemployed for wages and salaries, what 
§ we propose affects the 48 million wage 
§ard salary workers who comprise about 


q 
i 


—F 
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7 per cent of our population. In turn 


it exerts a tremendous influence upon 
the farmer, the professional people and 
the business people. 

2. The desire for security is the sec- 
ond of these great goals. The fear of 
the loss of one’s job, the fear of loss 
of income through sickness, accident, 
old-age or other causes is etched deeply 
in the minds of workers. They naturally 
look upon tke plans and programs engi- 
neers devise in terms of the effect upon 
their security. 


ENGINEERS SEEK SECURITY 


Too often the plans of the industrial 
engineer come to grief because he was 
unaware of or ignored this fact. The 
labor movement does not need to apol- 
ogize for this urgent need of workers 
for security. Most engineers in their 
own way, and at whatever standard they 
set for themselves, have exactly the 
same need and desires. 

Engineers often declare impatiently 
that this need for security stands in the 
way of progress. We would maintain 
that security is perfectly consistent with 
progress; and the engineer who makes 
the real contribution is the one who 
harmonizes security and progress. 

As examples of this, the question of 
the guaranteed annual wage and the 
developments in automation come to 
mind. Workers are demanding the 
guaranteed annual wage as a means to 
provide 52 pay checks a year to pay 
expenses 52 weeks a year. They have 
been called upon by our great industrial 
corporations to achieve the American 
standard of living by mortgaging their 
future income. They find themselves 
loaded down with fixed charges in the 
form of installment debts. They cannot 
understand, therefore, why the com- 
panies who sell them these goods on the 
installment plan should consider it 
somehow immoral to have to provide 
the means to pay these fixed charges. 

The desire for the guaranteed annual 
wage has been increased tremendously 
by the rapid increase in automation. 
The worker feels increasingly insecure 
by this new industrial revolution and he 
seeks for protection against its possible 
dangers. 

While he recognizes, as has been 
stated by our great business organiza- 
tions, that in the long run everything 
may work out all right, he knows that 
in the long run we are all dead. In 
the meantime we must live. Although 
he has seen that technical improvements 
have resulted in the long run in in- 


creased employment, nevertheless our 
history has been marked every seven 
or ten years by violent economic de- 
pressions with mass unemployment 
and tremendous suffering. 

The worker who pays for these de- 
pressions, although he did not create 
them, feels that he has a right to expect 
that our industrial society should be so 
operated as to provide him with a better 
measure of security. 

Actually automation cannot operate 
successfully without this security for the 
workers. The tremendous initial cost of 
automatic equipment requires mass pro- 
duction on a continuous basis. The 
guaranteed annual wage would provide 
both security for the workers and the 
continuous purchasing power necessary 
to support the continuous operation of 
automatic equipment. Thus, security 
and progress are harmonized. 

3. The third great need of workers is 
for a sense of creativeness in their work. 
Too often, unfortunately, the drive for 
the utmost of productive efficiency re- 
sults in a breakdown and destruction of 
skills, and reduction of a large percent- 
age of workers to a repetitive task on 
an assembly line. The worker knows 
and deals with only that piece on which 
he performs one operation, and _ his 
sense of creativeness is lost. Unless 
other means are provided to restore it, 
the job becomes an endless dreary 
monotony. 
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One employer, recognizing this im- 
portant fact, preferred to sacrifice a 
little of the immediate efficiency. He 
arranged with the union to have people 


in the same general classification 
periodically exchange jobs. Thus they 
got a refreshing change in activity and 
vocation and a better feeling of their 
participation in producing the product. 

Many workers, of course, finding 
themselves in a dead-end monotonous 
job seek their creative outlets elsewhere. 
Employers should not be upset when 
they find the major creative interest of 
the employee is outside the plant. 

4. The fourth great goal of workers 
is for a sense of participation in their 
work. The worker wants to feel that he 
is not merely an appendage to a great 
industrial machine but that he is an 
important and a necessary part of it. 


UNIONS EXTEND PARTICIPATION 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments in creating a sense of participa- 
tion has been through the union ma- 
chinery—extending from the steward 
to the top union committee. Here 
through his elective representative, who 
may work on the next bench, the worker 
can feel that he has a voice in deter- 
mining his relationship to not only his 
wages but also the other many impor- 
tant conditions of his work. This sys- 
tem of union representatives should be 
encouraged rather than opposed by the 
engineer. 

5. The fifth great goal of workers is 
for a sense of dignity in his job and in 
his relationship to his fellow workers 
and to the supervisors. 

We can all remember the time when 
industrial managers considered that they 
were divinely appointed by God to man- 
age our industrial society and _ that 
workers who did anything other than 
obey orders were interfering with Di- 
vine Providence. Fortunately, time and 
education has considerably reduced the 
numbers and influence of these people. 
But even in a less striking form, the 
idea still exists that an industrial or- 
ganization must be modeled on a mili- 
tary organization. There are just two 
groups—those who give orders and 
those who obey them without question. 

The people who hold this view, and 
that includes many foremen, bitterly re- 
sent the interference of union repre- 
sentatives—because that constitutes an 
interference with their will to power. 

A worker spends most of his waking 
hours at his job. Whatever interferes 
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with his sense of dignity as a man or 
his sense of justice, exerts a crippling 
influence upon those hours that he 
spends as a member of his family or 
society. 

The union steward, the grievance 
committee, the union bargaining com- 
mittee are powerful instruments to 
maintain his sense of dignity and fair 
play. These, too, should be encouraged 
and not opposed by the industrial engi- 
neer. It can be argued successfully that 
any scheme that violates the sense of 
dignity and fair play of the worker is 
doomed to failure. 

In addition to these five major goals 
of labor, there are several other im- 
portant questions that should be con- 
sidered in the relationship of labor and 
the industrial engineer. 

First is the increasing importance of 
engineered systems to measure the 
amount of pay that workers should get. 
In many industries the overwhelming 
majority of production workers are 
paid on the basis of an engineered in- 
centive system. The problems that we 
deal with on a plant level are often 
concerned with conflicts over the opera- 
tion of these wage payment systems. 

One great difficulty is the tendency 
of engineers to try to devise something 
new for the sake of originality and to 
fall so in love with their creation that 
they fail to recognize the impact upon 
the workers who must live under these 
systems. Often originated for the pur- 
pose of making a sale to industrial com- 
panies, they are loaded down with com- 
plicated provisions that workers find 
baffling to understand. 


NEW SYSTEMS ACCEPTABLE? 


For example, there are numerous 
new systems introduced involving stand- 
ard data. Salesmen from engineering 
firms convince industrial managers that 
they have something which is new, fool- 
proof and will do everything including 
washing the family laundry. After the 
employer has paid the engineering firm 
a handsome price for installing it, he 
is often distressed to find that workers 
do not embrace it with great enthusiasm. 

Too often attempts are made to in- 
troduce these systems without prior 
consultation with or approval of the 
unions and the result is naturally great 
conflict. After all, these standard data 
systems go on the assumption that man 
is like a machine with standard physical 
setup, reactions, capabilities, etc. We 
know this is not true and there are a 
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large percentage of workers to whom| 
the standard data would not apply,| 
These systems simply cannot operate | 
with anything like the accuracy that has} 
been claimed for them and the attempt! 
of engineers to introduce them on the! 
basis of exaggerated claims leads only 
to discrediting the engineer and _ his) 
product. 





TIME STUDY ACCURACY? 










The same point holds for the accuracy | 
claimed for time studies. Employers] 
represent these studies to us as being ' 
absolutely accurate and not subject to] 
Yet when experi- J 
ments have been tried, using several! 
time study men on the same job, widely | 
different results have been obtained not § 
only from the studies themselves 
from the allowances and levelling fac-§ 
tors. Many of these questions like that 
of fatigue should be recognized frankly § 
as matters of judgment. The worker§ 
loses confidence in a system when he is § 
told that his movements can be meas § 
ured to even one hundredth of a minute 
and then big percentages are applied § 
for fatigue, delays, effort, etc., based on 
the judgment of a time study man. | 

It is better to frankly recognize the 
limitations of these systems and _ the} 
fact that there is no accurate method olf 
measuring “average” or “normal” out-| 
put. We recognize the need for facts | 
and more facts. But the knowledge and} 
instinct of workers and their repre- 
sentatives on what is fair. plus honest 
negotiations with the union on the wage ff 
payment can often provide a more sat-f 
isfactory solution than simply relying 
on so-called “scientific studies.” . 

The difficulties that can occur when§ 
overzealous engineers do not consider} 


serious challenge. 


but § 


the labor and human factors were shown ; 
dramatically in one of the large com- 
panies with which my union deals. Thef 
productive workers in the main are on} 
an incentive system while the indirect f 
workers in the main are on daywork§ 
without production standards to meet. 
In the guise of establishing “engi-f 
neered budgets” an attempt was made 
throughout the chain to timestudy thef 
dayworkers to establish productionff 
standards but without incentive pay.) 
Aside from the question of the legality) 


of the company’s action under an ex-} 


isting contract, the upshot of this at § 
tempt was to plunge the whole chain 
into a deep labor-management crisis. 
It was one contributing cause of a strike 
of thousands of workers which at this 
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writing has been going on for weeks. 
What the company engineers at- 
tempted to do was to establish a “third 
class” of workers within the plants. 
These workers would have all the dis- 
advantages of the incentive workers in 
that they would have a standard to meet. 
They would also have all the disadvan- 
tages of the dayworkers in that they 
would get no increase in pay for above- 
standard production. The company 
would thus have a “one-way” street 
with the right to discipline workers who 
were below the standard but with no 
extra pay for those who exceeded it. 
While we have a great many difficul- 
ties in dealing with incentive systems, 
we feel that where work standards are 


\ applied workers should be paid for all 


production over the standard. The de- 
velopment of the “engineered budgets,” 
which could have been handled success- 
fully, has now been placed under a 
The engineer has lost 


immeasurably due to the discrediling of 
his creation. 

Certainly an understanding of all the 
factors involved, including a recognition 
of the violation of the sense of fair play 
and justice in the proposal, should have 
led to the development of a different 
way to achieve the “engineered bud- 
gets.” What this suggests in terms of the 
theme of this article is that the engineer 
who considers all the human and social 
implications of his proposals may more 
likely succeed in the long run. 

What we hope is that engineers will 
become more rather than less involved 
with labor problems and that they 
should come to occupy positions of 
responsibility in this field. The indus- 
trial engineering background with its 
mental discipline, if reinforced with ex- 
perience and understanding in the so- 
cial and human problems, can make a 
fine combination. We would hope, too, 
that in the textbooks dealing with in- 


dustrial engineering problems more em- 
phasis would be given to the social and 
human problems and the necessity of 
winning the cooperation of labor on 
the basis of fair play and justice. 
Certainly we all know that lying 
ahead of us is the possibility of a world 
of great abundance with a high stand- 
ard for all of our citizens. We have the 
possibility of so using our great eco- 
nomic abundance to help other nations 
to raise their living standards. 
Engineers are making great advances 
in improving the methods of produc- 
tion. There is boldness, originality and 
progressive thinking going into the de- 
velopment of the automation processes. 
What we ask for is the same bold- 
ness, thinking and originality in the 
labor field. In our judgment, the man 
who solves those human, social and 
economic problems will have a place in 
history just as great as those who de- 
veloped the marvels of production. & 
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"Faulty vision costs much more than the price of an accident, it takes 
a much larger production cut." How can visual inadequacy in plant 
or office be surveyed and corrected? A comprehensive occupational 
vision program is presented, covering the plant visual analysis, the job 
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analysis report, the employee vision survey, and the protective and } 
follow-up functions. Examples are given of the results of such vision | 


programs. 


Better Eyes For The Job 


IVILIZATION has lifted the burden 
from man’s back and placed it on 
his eyes. 

Traffic jams, high-speed production, 
TV screens and atomic energy demand 
eyes to perform as never before. Sev- 
enty million Americans have found it 
necessary to wear glasses to meet the 
modern need for precise seeing. 

Yet one-third of the nation’s working 
force of sixty-two million people have 
below-par vision without even knowing 
it! As a result, America’s great poten- 
tial is weakened—production is ham- 
pered, accident tolls increased, visual 
health is jeopardized, and earning 
power is slashed. 

But this economic waste can be elimi- 
nated—and easily. A _ simple plan, 
based upon solid proof, can work in 
any office or factory, with cost far sur- 
passed by savings. 

Because of failure to recognize the 
seriousness of the problem, along with 
lack of knowledge about vision, an 
amazingly high percentage of visual 
defects go undiscovered. Management 
has not always provided, and labor sel- 
dom demanded, an effective occupa- 
tional vision program. 

Optometric scientists believe that 
technological advances in machinery, 
along with new engineering methods, 
have in some ways outstripped the op- 
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erators visual performance. Modern 
eyes drive high-speed equipment, spend 
hours at a desk, control precision opera- 
tions—without even being tested for the 
job! 

There are 80,000 disabling eye in- 
juries annually, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Twenty million 
dollars a year in direct compensation 
and professional service is the price in- 
dustry is paying for inadequate eye pro- 
tection. Not even counted is the pain, 
misery, and permanent loss of priceless 
eyesight not measurable in dollars. 

Use of protective eyewear would re- 
duce eye injuries to nothing. Still, some 
plants have no eye safety program. In 
others, the use of safety goggles is not 
enforced. Workers themselves are often 
to blame, refusing to wear the “heavy 
glasses,” taking chances on eye-hazard- 
ous jobs. 

Even though there has been a great 
increase in the use of protective eye- 
wear—six million pairs of safety glasses 
manufactured last year—eye safety pro- 
grams are hampered by administrative 
troubles. Proper supervision, worker 


education, and a system of servicing and | 


adjusting them are necessary to get 
safety goggles on eyes that need them, 
and keep them there. " 
The tragic and expensive loss from 
eye injuries is dwarfed by a stupendous 


By James R. Gregg, O.D, 


Director of Education 
California Optometric Association| 
Los Angeles, California! 


$460,000,000 annual industrial accident} 
bill in the United States. “I didn’t see,” 
is the frequent explanation when a fin- 
ger is smashed, a foot is cut, a life isf 
lost. There is no way to prove exacth 
how much faulty eyesight is to blame in] 
such accidents. 

But does it need proving that blurn§ 
vision, aching heads, and tired mind: 
are dangerous? 

A study of 828 experienced workers 
in twelve different occupations in vati- 
cus industrial concerns found a definitef 
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PLANT ANALYSIS 
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Measurement of Illumination in a Hosiery Mill 





relationship between visual skills and 
accidents. Of the workers whose visual 
skills met their job requirements, 35% 
were in the high accident frequency 
group, while 43% of those with inade- 
quate visual skills were found to have a 
high accident rate. 

This eight percent greater accident 
rate in the deficient vision group, 
though statistically significant, doesn’t 
tell the whole story. Similar relation- 
ships of vision to safety are found in 
many plants. But what about the ner- 
vous strain, sluggish response, and care- 
lessness produced when eyes function 
badly? What else depends upon top- 
quality seeing? 

Faulty vision costs much more than 
the price of an accident. Larger by far 
is the cut it takes in production. What 
i? top executives could read reports 


twice as fast, machinists could adjust 
lathes more accurately, and inspectors 
made fewer mistakes? What if every 
worker operated at top visual efficiency ? 

An electrical supplies manufacturer 
reported an optimistic 90% of his em- 
ployees showed work improvements fol- 
lowing a sound occupational vision 
program. Other plants have found from 
18% to 50% increase in performance, 
depending upon the nature of the job 
and the existing conditions. In one in- 
stance, a 37% savings on wastage oc- 
curred following correction of 
ployees’ visual problems. 

Fifty percent of food clerks in one 
large supermarket chain were found to 
have unsatisfactory vision, while 19.6% 
were borderline, as determined by a 
vision screening test. 


em- 


A sample group 
of 102 clerks was given “weighing ex- 


ercises’ and work-sample tests which 
closely duplicated the task of weighing 
produce at the check stand. It was 
found that 33% more errors in the 
weighing exercise, and 21% more on 
the work-sample were made by check- 
ers with unsatisfactory vision. 

The clerks in the sample group were 
then given refresher training, the work 
tests were again repeated and errors 
noted. The refresher course reduced the 
total errors, but now 47% more errors 
in weighing and 28% more in the work- 
sample test were made by the unsatis- 
factory vision group, as compared to 
the food clerks with satisfactory visual 
performance. This recent study, like 
many before it, shows the close relation- 
ship between visual skills and perform- 
ance on the job. 

“I don’t know why we waited so 
long,” said a plant manager. “We are 
convinced our new occupational vision 
program has paid dividends in better 
production and fewer errors.” 19% 
greater output, along with high quality, 
had been the result. The accounting 
department is the measuring stick for 
increased visual deficiency. The low 
cost compared to the value produced 
can be found right on the books—to 
say nothing of the positive benefit to 
the health, and general well-being of 
personnel. 

A comprehensive occupational vision 
program concerns the work as well as 
the worker. Vision itself must not only 
be normal, it must operate in a healthy 
environment. Eyesight and the condi- 
tions under which it performs must 
both be ideal, if the two are to team 
together effectively. 

Basic to an occupational vision pro- 
gram is the plant analysis. This consists 
of careful study of the existing physical 
conditions which influence visual per- 
formance. Such things as illumination, 
color contrast and balance, low visibility 
areas, glare sources, and general plant 
layout for better seeing are evaluated, 
measured, and recorded. 

Specifications can be written for mini- 
mum seeing standards—light, color, and 
contrast—for the type of visual task 
being done. Recommended changes are 
reported to management. Better work 
and happier employees can result from 
more light or a new paint job alone. 

The plant analysis serves as the back- 
ground against which the individual job 
must be viewed. Even if general seeing 
conditions are the best, each job has its 
own special demands upon vision. Once 
the plant as a whole has been studied 
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an individual job analysis is the next 
step. 

The particular visual characteristics 
of each worker’s task should be deter- 
mined. by on-the-job observation by an 
occupational vision specialist. Working 
with ruler, light meter, and data sheet 
in hand, the specialist evaluates the 
common working distances, the height 
and position of work surfaces, nature of 
materials used, viewing angles, eye 
movements necessary, and any unusual 
seeing conditions. 

The painter must see clearly at arm’s 
length over his head. The draftsman 
looks all the way to the end of his draw- 
ing board. The machinist crowds close 
to read the scale. The typist glances in 
three different positions and distances. 
The mill operator keeps his head tilted 
to the left. Every job has its own par- 
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ticular demands, and these must be 
scientifically established for each type 
of industrial task. 

Sore back, aching head, poor records, 
lost pay, ruined product, or an accident 
may result if vision doesn’t fit the job. 
The job analysis is necessary to get 
that proper “fit,” it is used to write the 
“visual specifications” for each occupa- 
tion. The new employee can be placed 
in the position for which he is visually 
suited. The veteran worker can be ad- 
vised how to have his eyes best cared 
for to suit the work he does. 

The job analysis report is highly use- 
ful to the employee himself. Armed 
with this information, he can tell his 
vision specialist about his own particu- 
lar work. With nothing left to chance 
or guesswork, a prescription for visual 
care can be tailor-made to adapt vision 


to use the test findings. 
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° ee abo 
to job characteristics. t 


A high percentage of workers, even] 
with 


the 





rece 


vision. corrected, do not have 
ree yf 
glasses which are thoroughly adequate] ' 
- al 4 Oo ‘ 
for the work they do—they may be \ 


focused for the wrong height or dis. 
bap ’ ma 
tance. This can be avoided by provid.¥ 
ing each person with a job analysis 
sheet. The vision specialist cannot other. §. 
wise get such reliable equal work data! 
unless he fosiows his patient right to his J 


job. “Occupational” lens prescriptions § see 
using the job data are accurate. q “a 

The most important phase in the oc. Y 
cupational vision program is the devel. § | 
opment of a suitable vision survey. J on 
Vision is often neglected if left up to the wo" 
individual; he doesn’t care, or doesn't” 
know that his eyes are handicapping — 
him. Eyes don’t always hurt when § - 
vision is inadequate. The warning signs § 
are sometimes vague and misunder §° 
stood. Fatigue, sleepiness, slight blur, §°” 
slowing down, and work errors may not § o 
be recognized as visual symptoms. So, § Fo: 
some means must be employed to quick- “s 
ly and effectively find the person who J a 
needs visual care. é m4 
VISUAL SURVEY METHODS <. 


: : to 
One method is to have trained plant § : 
. 


personnel operate a commercial visual 
Well-grounded research §!° 
provides a background of information f 
for “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory ff 
ratings on visual performance. These in- 
struments make about a dozen tests of § 
the most significant visual skills, ref. 
sponses can be classified on a_ profile 
chart and the individual’s status deter- 
mined automatically. 
the screening instruments provide train- | 
ing on their use. 

However, all such automatic testing J 
devices will fail some workers with nor- § . 
mal vision, and_ pass others who need §. 


survey device. 





Manufacturers of 


help. Many vision screening instru- f 
ments are collecting dust in the store J 
room because of these troublesome ff 


problems. The percentage is small, but 
some error is inherent in any “simple” 
test of a highly complex and psycho- § 
This does ff. 
not mean that screening devices are no : 
good. They serve a very useful pur- 
pose, but the operator must know how ‘ 


logical function like vision. 


Results of visual survey tests need to Bo. 
be evaluated with every bit of experi- | % 
ence and judgment possible, in order to 
minimize the natural difficulties. Along 
with this goes careful instruction to 
those being tested. General education | 
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Mabou! the purpose, and the nature, of 
Mihe “vision screening test” is always 


$s, event a ; 
he "@ recommended. The program is doomed 
lay ° 
“Bio failure if every worker, from bottom 
lequate ' 
hel ° top, does not cooperate. 
ay 
Ps Visual survey data are even better 
or dis. 2° 
d analyzed by a visual consultant—a spe- 
rovid-@ . ). . a 
provie'@ cialist retained by the company. The 
nalysis J : ; : 
’ @consultant can supervise the plant and 
t other. @. . 
a deal job analysis, as well as conduct the 
< data’. . oF 
to hic Vision survey. A technician may op- 
O Nis or" . . _ 
mee Berate the vision screening instrument. 
‘iption ® . ~~ : 
P with the specialist called in to go over 
th Sthe results. 
€ OC: ; re , 
devel. | 20th Century Fox Studio has a visual 
- devel. . 
pa survey program supervised by an op- 
survey,  % ite : 
to the fy lometric consultant. The plan, spon- 
o the er ee? : 
. sored by the employees’ Studio Club, is 
doesn’t oP  - 
. (entirely voluntary. The club manager 
‘apping ' 
whi and developer of the idea finds mem- 
. 


+ le bers are very enthusiastic. Many discov- 
signs : ? ’ 
©) @ered for the first time they needed visual 


sunder: | : 
t blur C2: with work and eye comfort greatly 
 Bimproved as a result. 
lay nog se, = Pa 
= [he vision consultant at 20th Century 
ouidl Fox studies each employee on his job in 
the studio and prepares a job-study 
mn who | a Pa, 
sheet which is kept on file by the Studio 
Club. Workers who wish to do so are 
Hgiven a visual survey test right in the 
| studio. A confidential report is supplied 
1 plant to the individual, he then seeks the pro- 
- c 
visual | gear -_, of his choice, taking a 
esearch @/0D analysis sheet with him. 
mation ff 
wctorv” PCOMPLETE VISION PROGRAMS 
ese in- f,, ; 
ay lhe use of a visual consultant solves 
ils : e | mmany difficulties of an occupational 
profil vision program. It can be adapted to 
“jol jthe special needs of any situation—fac- 
sia a itory, office, or work crew. It can be 
rela isimple or extensive as needs demand. It 
ain- 
scan be operated by employer or em- 
‘ ployees. 
testing a ia , 
} California recently developed a spe- 
th nor- 


cial plan to meet the diverse conditions 


o need ff. aa 
yin all types of industry. The California 


instru- - } fay 
‘a Optometrists Occupational Vision Ser- 
; vices offers a complete occupational 
ylesome §. . = pga 
Vision program. This is known by 

all, but : ; : ‘ 
~ » Bthousands of Californians for its suc- 
simple vs 
payee scess in visual surveys. It has a staff of 
‘. dood optometrists specially trained in occupa- 
7 — Btional vision. 
arenow , ss = ; 

_ A team of vision specialists goes into 
ul pur- § 

_fja plant and performs all of the neces- 
yw how J 


Bsary services of plant analysis, job 
bed study, and vision surveying. Accurate 
need ti m. ee 

findings, complete reporting and pro- 


©XPr Hfessional consultations with the indi- 
we + qVicual right at the time he takes the 
| MONS screening test, are possible with trained 
—_ : “ specialists doing the work. 

lucation 








JOB ANALYSIS 


a. 


Calculation of Working Distance from Eye to Work 





Such a “team” consists of three 
men. The survey is done in suitable 
space in the plant on a production line 
basis. The first operator examines for 
pathology, measures extent of the visual 
fields, takes the visual acuity for dis. 
tant, and checks accuracy of eye fixa- 
tions. At the second station, eye-muscle 
balance at near and far, and near acuity 
are tested. The final station consists of 
approximating the refraction of the eye 
with the retinascope, and taking a sim- 
ple case history with a check-off system. 
The average time per worker is seven 
minutes. 

One company of five hundred em- 
ployees was particularly pleased with 
the results of such a survey. The 
personnel director wrote, “A number of 
employees reported less fatigue and 
nervousness after a day at work, once 


vision was corrected. There was a boost 
in employee morale and general atti- 
tude when it was learned the company 
would provide this service for them.” 

Whenever people work and use their 
eyes—those eyes should be provided 
with a maximum seeing environment, 
and no worker should be handicapped 
with “get by” vision. For every indus- 
try or business, large or small, there is 
a sound and economical occupational 
vision program—whether it be a com- 
pany operated visual screening device, 
the use of a vision consultant, or a plan 
like the California Optometrists Occu- 
pational Vision Program. 

When industry has adequate occupa- 
tional vision programs, no longer will 
one out of every three workers have 
visual performance below the standards 
of his job. e 
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Pointing up our hospitals’ financial and personnel problems, the authors 
demonstrate that hospital administrations are in a very advantageous 
position to use scientific management principles because of the basic 
high motivation of their employees and the constant capacity utilization 
of their facilities. They discuss hospital administration areas in which 
improvements can be made, and recommended the development of 
people skilled in both scientific management and the solution of hospital 
problems, indicating that S.A.M.'s civic affairs work has been an impor- 
tant step in this direction. 


Scientific Management In 
Hospital Administration 


HE hospital business, if it can be so 
termed, is said to be America’s fifth 
largest industry. In no other business 
is there such a volume of paperwork and 
detailed record-keeping in connection 
with its clientele. In no other business 
do there still exist more methods and 
systems that have been outmoded and 
changed long since in other businesses. 
Every day the business and engineer- 
ing schools turn out graduates who take 
their places in factories, processing in- 
dustries, banks, insurance companies 
and government where they apply the 
principles of scientific management to 
all types of analyses. Yet frequently 
the question comes up why hospitals 
have not begun to concentrate on better 
managerial techniques. The answer is 
that there is much good work being 
done,' but only recently, and that the 
people who have concentrated upon eff- 
cient production of mechanical gadgets 
have ignored hospitals until the present 
time. 


1 Reviews of such work are presented in 
“Hospitals Are Everybody's Business,” by Elsie 
McCormick, The American Mercury and 
Reader’s Digest, September, 1955, and in 
“Scientific Management Enters Civic Affairs,” 
by George M. Goettelman, Advanced Manage- 
ment, September, 1955. 
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Only when management personnel be- 
come sick and are forced to go to a 
hospital do they begin to look around 
and say, “Why?” A famous industrialist 
remarked that in his opinion nursing 
service has not been improved since the 
days of Florence Nightingale. The hue 
and cry of 1955 is that there is a short- 
age of nurses. An article entitled, “What 
Has Happened to our Nurses?” com- 
plained of a chronic shortage of nurses 
and a deterioration of nursing care. 
Costs of hospital care are rising at a 
phenomenal rate and construction costs 
of new hospitals have gone sky high. 
All this leads to the type of low comedy 
expressed by a famous comedian recent- 
ly when he said, “I can’t afford to be 
sick.” We could easily reach a hopeless 
conclusion if we were defeatists. 

Many hospital administrators and 
others concerned with hospital adminis- 
tration have expressed the belief that 
the so-called “principles of scientific 
management” that apply almost univer- 


sally in industrial establishments do not’ 


generally apply in hospital situations 
because of the uniqueness of hospital ac- 
tivities. In general, hospitals are non- 


2 Nov. 15 and Nov. 22, 1954 issues of The 
American Weekly. 
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Pprofit institutions. They are devoted al- 
Mmost entirely to service activities and 


concern themselves with patient care. 
Hospitals do not consider themselves in 
the same category as_ establishments 
turning out industrial products or offer- 
ing economic services on a profit basis. 


TRANSITIONAL STAGES 


This is not a new concept. It has 
plagued those attempting to introduce 
scientific management in all phases of 
industrial and clerical activity since the 
first days of Frederick Winslow Taylor. 
If we trace the historical development 
of scientific management and its tech- 
niques, we find that the first installations 
generally took place in highly repetitive 
mechanical operations. The next transi- 
Htional step was to job shop conditions, 
then to office and clerical activities, and 
finally to the household in the design 
of kitchens and home management. 

Hospital management, therefore, is 
one additional step in the long chain 
of applications which have been suc- 
cessfully completed. Experience has 
shown that a universal set of concepts 

has been developed over the years. These 
Hconcepts have been proven by their suc- 

cessful application to many different 
Htypes of analyses. The economic phases 
of scientific management have been en- 
Hlarged to include branches in the ad- 
Hministrative, engineering, anatomical, 
[physiological and psychological func- 
Stions of management. 

The best approach is to identify the 
juniversal concepts and then see how 
ithey can be applied to hospital manage- 
ment. It would be difficult for anyone 
to deny the basic ideas involved in the 
function of management. Regardless of 
the organization involved, management 
must perform certain basic functions. 

Management must provide, maintain, 
and effectively use the necessary force of 

ualified employees, the equipment and 
facilities peculiar to the enterprise, and 
Mhe necessary supplies, materials and 

ervices involved in a going concern. 
Also, management must provide and 
Mnaintain safe and sanitary working con- 


b. 


Pitions. It must establish and maintain 


Fquitable compensation procedures, and 
practices for the organization to perform 
ts necessary daily activities. It is neces- 
ary for management to establish, deter- 
ine and to enforce, in compliance with 
he required standards controls, instruc- 
ions and specifications involved in the 
Activity of a going organization. Man- 


_____—Pgement must develop and improve 


whatever necessary products or services 
are involved. It must plan and direct 
the operation in a manner that coordi- 
nates all the various and related activi- 
ties directed toward its purpose. It is 
necessary for management to be able to 
supply those goods and services sought 
by customers. Not least, but last on the 
list, is the problem of managing, con- 
trolling and protecting the assets, fi- 
nances and accounts of the going con- 
cern, whatever its nature may be. 

It is in the fulfillment of these par- 
ticular chores, duties and functions that 
the concept of scientific management 
makes its particular contribution. 

No management, whether it be an in- 
dustrial organization, a fraternal organi- 
zation, or a hospital, can default in the 
proper performance of any of these 
functions without disastrous results. It 
is through a study of the successful ap- 
plication of these functions in other 
organizations that hospital administra- 
tion in particular can benefit the most 
from designing an approach to its own 
problem areas. 


NOT AN EFFICIENCY DEVICE 


Every successful application of the 
scientific management philosophy and 
techniques has proven over and over 
again the validity of the statement made 
by Frederick Winslow Taylor in 1914: 
“Scientific management is not an eff- 
ciency device, not a device of any kind 
for securing efficiency; nor is it any 
bunch or group of efficiency devices. 
It is not a new system of figuring costs; 
it is not a piecework system! it is not 
a bonus system; it is not a premium 
system; it is no scheme for paying men; 
it is not holding a stopwatch on a man 
and writing things down about him; it 
is not time study; it is not motion study 
nor an analysis of the movement of 
men; it is not the printing or ruling and 
unloading of a ton or two of blanks on 
a set of men, and saying ‘Here’s your 
system, go use it.’ It is not divided fore- 
manship or functional foremanship; it 
is not any of the devices which the aver- 
age man calls to mind when scientific 
management is spoken of . . . I believe 
in them; but what I am emphasizing is 
that these devices in whole, or in part, 
are not scientific management; they are 
useful adjuncts to scientific manage- 
ment. Now, in its essence, scientific 
management involves a complete mental 
revolution on the part of the working 
man .. . and it involves the equally 


complete mental revolution on the pazt 
of those on management’s side. . . .” 


THE PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


It is well to remember that Frederick 
Winslow Taylor’s caution was well 
taken, because to this day we can gener- 
ally accept the statement by Dr. Harlow 
S. Person at the 8th International Man- 
agement Congress that, “Generally, 
throughout all areas of management, in- 
cluding industry, there is absence of an 
overall perspective and of a comprehen- 
sion of scientific management as an in- 
tegrated whole. ... The interest has been 
focused on mechanisms and devices ... 
specialization in mechanisms and phases 
have become dominant... .” 

With this warning there can be no 
discussion of the prerequisites for the 
proper introduction of scientific man- 
agement to any institution without the 
overall review and establishment of the 
philosophy to guide such an installation. 

It is the popular approach in the 
present day to talk about “Work Simpli- 
fication in Hospitals” and such things 
as the application of work measurement 
and ratio delay studies to specific as- 
pects of hospital administration and 
especially so with relation to nursing 
activities and patient care. We, there- 
fore, can see that the total application 
of scientific management has not yet 
reached into hospital administration. 
Certain of the techniques and mecha- 
nisms have been applied and tried for a 
number of years. In fact, if we trace 
back through history we find that Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth has made studies in 
patient care improvement and in con- 
valescence of cardiac cases, as well as 
rehabilitation, for many years. Further, 
studies in surgical nursing and in oper- 
ating room efficiency have been made 
by Dr. Ralph Barnes and others for 
some time. Minor applications of the 
total area of scientific management have 
been extremely successful. The publicity 
about work simplification and its popu- 
larity in hospitals should point the way 
to a greater emphasis upon application 
of the overall principles to hospital 
administration. 

The greatest danger lies in the very 
weakness of single techniques being 
considered so important that they con- 
stitute almost the whole of the applica- 
tion to hospital administration. Even 
they will lose their small contribution 
over time if they are not integrated into 
the overall application of the entire set 
of concepts. Looking at this basic need 
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for an overall view, we must come to 
the conclusion that a hospital is in real- 
ity a going concern, in the same sense 
as any other going concern whether it 
be economic, social, or non-profit. A 
hospital has a mission to perform, a set 
of objectives to pursue, a set of cus- 
tomers to satisfy, and a place in the 
community which it must maintain. In 
order to fulfill these objectives there 
must be a properly related group of men 
in jobs in pursuit of their selected mis- 
sion and objectives. What is the nature 
of this overall objective and point of 
view? First. the hospital must be recog- 
nized as a service organization. To that 
extent it does not differ from any other 
service organization in any other aspect 
of our economy or society. The hospital 
serves customers, or patients. These pa- 
tients have certain needs. These needs 
have to be identified in what could 
easily be called product specifications 
or service specifications. 

Referring to those who say that hos- 
pitals are different because they deal 
with patients, we must recognize the 
fact that these patients are in reality 
customers and as customers do have 
specific needs and requirements, like 
any customer of any industrial organ- 
ization. 


CONSTANT HOSPITAL FACTORS 


What are those specifications and 
needs? Are they different for each indi- 
vidual patient as some people would 
claim? We cannot deny individual dif- 
ferences but we can point out that every 
patient has certain basic requirements 
regardless of the type of ailment or 
reason for admission to a hospital. And 
just as there are certain basic elements 
and interchangeable parts to machines, 
there are certain basic needs, require- 
ments, and specifications for each pa- 
tient irrespective of what reason there 
is for his or her admission. 

To that extent there are certain iden- 
tifiable and controllable elements in the 
entire set of functions of a hospital. 
Even in a highly repetitive mass pro- 
duction situation in an industrial estab- 
lishment there are constant and variable 
elements. It is these elements that are 
available to manipulation in the hos- 
pital, just as in the industrial situation 
the variable elements present a range 
within which analysis can be properly 
used. In all situations there is that range 
of possibilities within which special 
circumstances may arise which must be 
handled by judgment as they occur. In 
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that respect, hospitals do not differ from 
any industrial establishment. 

One of the peculiarities of the present 
day hospital situation is the relative 
small capacity hospitals have to meet 
the needs of those requiring hospital 
care. Because of this relatively short 
supply of hospital beds and _ hospital 
facilities hospitals are frequently work- 
ing at 100 percent of their capacity. To 
that extent fluctuation and uncertainty 
are almost eliminated and even those 
things that could be called variables are 
reduced to a minimum because in every 
hospital the established facilities are 
used to the fullest extent almost con- 
stantly. 

We can go so far as to indicate that 
this situation gives strength to the ap- 
plication of scientific management in 
hospitals. For it is in the industrial 
situation that uncertainty of the future 
introduces a variability and fluctuation. 
As a result of the constant demand upon 
the hospital that uncertainty disappears. 

With the possibility of prediction of 
capacity utilization and the constancy of 
certain elements involved in patient ad- 
mission and care, we can see the basis 
for determination of predictions and 
projections of the installation of the 
operating standard conditions that are 
within the range of possibility in hos- 
pitals, and which can serve to eliminate 
the statement that in hospitals “Our 
problem is different.” This becomes our 
first step in the mental revolution to be 
achieved mentioned in Taylor’s state- 
ment. 


CAPACITY USE HELPFUL 


Another argument posed by those who 


feel hospital administration is different — 


is the fact that the hospital is not gen- 
erally a profit-making organization and 
as such the human motivations and the 
drive for profits do not exist to the 
same extent as in an industrial organi- 
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zation. First of all, let us recognize the J 
fact that hospitals are organizations 
working with limited resources in an ex. 
change economy. They have the prob. | 
len. of nurturing their capital just as a 
profit-making organization does. Sec. 
ondly, where profit may be the first 
consideration of an industrial organiza. | 
tion, the first consideration of a hospital § 
is more healthy people in the social | 
structure than are possible with a mini-| 
mum capital investment. 

In order to properly allocate its capi- 
tal resources a hospital must utilize the | 
same techniques as an industrial organi- j 
zation, work measurement. 
budgetary control, planning and organ- 
ization, control of operations, space 
utilization and control, and where the 
profit and loss statement in the end is 
the final and ultimate measurement of 
the success of the business organization, f 
in the hospital the number of patients § 
per dollar invested is in reality a profit 
and loss statement. The nuturing took § 
of capital utilization are identical inf 
both instances. 


such as 
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UNIQUE MOTIVATION 


The argument has been raised many } 
times that hospitals deal with human jj 
beings, and not inanimate mechanical} 
objects, and therefore, hospital prob- 
lems are different. The fact that a life} 
may be at stake brings us to the prob ff 
lem of analyzing the cost of failure andf} 
the incentives and drives that the people} 
must have to fulfill their mission speci-} 
fically as part of a hospital organiza 
tion. It has been said that this kind of 
motivation does not exist in business 
organizations. But it has been proveng 
that the running of an organization def} 
pends upon the attitudes and motiva- 
tions of the people who are working 
within that organization. 

If we analyze typical hospitals versus 
business organizations we find that most 
individuals working in hospitals are 
dedicated people, have chosen this par: 
ticular career because of personalityf 
complexes and satisfactions so that theif} 
motivation and drive normally are asso-f 
ciated with excellent patient care. Weff 
can say that hospitals are already in the} 
unique position of having already pre 
selected the kind of people who have 
the proper motivation. To the averagé| 
industrial organization this would seem 
a distinct advantage, giving them a co} 
hesive and motivated labor force which! 
is unusual in the average business estab 
lishment. From the viewpoint of motive 
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tion, in the hospital situation the prob- 
lem is not only similar to that of busi- 
ness. but hospitals have a distinct ad- 
vantage in the application of scientific 
management techniques. 

A further point that can be raised in 
this situation is that when operating 
confused and non- 
standardized and unnecessary tasks have 
to be performed by these dedicated peo- 
ple, their tremendous motivation can be 
destroyed by the very ineffectiveness of 
the organization. The breakdown of 
morale where it occurs is usually the 
outgrowth of frustration and inability 
of people to perform their dedicated 
task as a result of confused organiza- 
tion. This is a dangerous situation that 
requires the immediate installation of 
scientific management to its fullest ex- 
tent in order to preserve the human 
motivation and build upon it to achieve 
a better organization in the future. 

On this very premise a whole series 
of incentives of the non-financial vari- 
ety can be built, and even on a gain- 
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Here is the most 
natural basis upon which the individual 
drives and ambitions can best be satis- 
fied and increase the effectiveness of 
the overall organization. It cannot be 
said that hospital problems are differ- 
ent from business organizations, but it 
can be said that hospital organizations 
stand a better chance of successful ap- 


merit applications. 


people f plication of scientific management tech- 


| niques than many business organiza- 


tions. They have more of the prerequi- 


| sites built into the pattern of the organi- 


zation than the average business organi- 
zation can ever hope to have. 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


The conclusion must be formed that 
the basic problem is the mental attitude 
in the administrative field in hospitals. 
Once the prejudices creating the idea 
that we are “different” have vanished 
all of the apparent point of application 
and necessary prerequisites for scien- 
tiie management become apparent. On 
that basis, it is not necessary to re- 
capitulate this study or that study to 
prove the value of scientific manage- 
nt to hospital administration. 

Let us look at some of the general 
arvas in which improvements can be 
efiected by individuals who have cleared 
th-mselves of this mental block of feel- 
in that hospital administration is “dif- 
e-ent.” First, in the executive and man- 
g-rial administrative processes, or the 


—- 


areas of planning organization and con- 
trolling, we have the basic kit of tools 
of the principles of organization. A 
good start would be a well conducted 
organizational study and managerial 
audit, to identify the best changes in 
organization to improve planning, or- 
ganizing, and controlling. 


SPEARHEADING THE PROGRAM 


There are three levels at which this 
must be done: First, on the overall 
major policy level; second, on the ad- 
ministrative level; and third, at the de- 
tail level. Mental revolutions must be 
accomplished at all three levels in order 
to achieve the maximum results. The 
problem resolves itself into who will 
assume the duties of conducting not 
only the organizational studies and 
managerial audits, but also the applica- 
tion and integration of all the techniques 
of scientific management down through 
the entire organization. The problem is 
really one of selection, training and 
placement of those who will contribute 
to the proper installation of the entire 
concept of scientific management. To 
load additional duties upon existing per- 
sonnel in hospital administration would 
not only be inadequate, but also would 
be fraught with the danger of causing 
the ultimate failure of the entire pro- 
gram. Most people in hospital admin- 
istration today are already greatly over- 
burdened with many duties. From a 
business organization point of view, it 
it necessary to staff such activities with 
people who are completely devoted to 
this task and to this task alone. 

Because of the nature of hospital ad- 
ministration with its peculiarities, spe- 
cialization would be required undoubt- 
edly from the very beginning in order 
to establish this mental revolution at 
all levels and to make it part of the 
entire administrative process. This only 
further complicates the problem of find- 
ing the proper individuals to spearhead 
the program of installation of scientific 
management. Certainly, there are few 
people available today who have had 
the experience with the human relations 
problems that exist in hospitals and to 
attempt to lift techniques bodily from 
industrial organizations and deposit 
them in hospitals is fraught with great 
danger. This has been one of the foun- 
dation stones upon which those who 
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argue “our problem is different’ have 
based their claims, because there have 
been numerous instances where such 
conditions have existed and the attempt 
to place already established systems in 
hospitals have failed. 


COMBINING THE SKILLS 


The reason for this failure is the lack 
of specialization and the attempt to de- 
velop a “package” deal. Remembering 
our basic premise that we are discussing 
the concepts and principles of scientific 
management, rather than the specific 
application of techniques, we come to 
the conclusion that modifications of the 
techniques are necessary in order to 
achieve success in hospital administra- 
tion. It is necessary to develop special- 
ized applications and a cadre of people 
who are schooled both in hospital ad- 
ministration and in scientific manage- 
ment and such a result is not a matter 
of a short period of time. We are at 
the point today, where the development 
of people is the critical issue determin- 
ing whether or not scientific manage- 
ment will ever be successfully intro- 
duced in hospitals. These may be peo- 
ple who are schooled in the techniques 
of scientific management who must then 
acclimate themselves to the peculiari- 
ties of hospital problems and _installa- 
tions, or they may be people who 
already are adept at the solution of 
hospital problems who must become 
schooled in the techniques of scientific 
management. In either case, it requires 
an individual devoted to the specific 
problems of hospital administration 
and the method would be to modify the 
individual techniques of scientific man- 
agement to fit the peculiar case involved 
in hospital administration. 

To produce such people will take the 
combined and cooperative efforts of hos- 
pital administration and those in scien- 
tific management. Under the Society for 
Advancement of Management’s Civic 
Affairs Program the cooperative ventures 
of the various Society chapters in estab- 
lishing hospital work simplification and 
management committees have been an 
important step in this direction.* They 
indicate an achievable objective and a 
manageable task in the future and im- 
proved application of scientific manage- 
ment to hospital administration. ® 


3 For further information about the Society’s 
work with hospitals, write George M. Goettel- 
man, Vice President of Civic Affairs, Society 
for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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SOME DIMENSIONS OF 
COMPANY-UNION 
DOWNWARD COMMUNICATION 


By William H. Keown. Publisher, 
Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 143 pp., $1.15. 


—— no subject in the whole 
ramified field of industrial relations 
has had more attention in the last five 
years than has “communications.” In 
this connection, information has proba- 
bly not kept pace with interest. Profes- 
sor Keown appears to have made a 
noble effort to have quickened this 
pace. He has searched the field in the 
thorough manner of a trained research- 
er. In fact, the first section of the study 
is concerned primarily with a discussion 
of the findings of the experts. This is 
good for the student of the subject and 
should serve a worth-while purpose as 
a textbook. As a practical operating 
tool, however, such quotations as the 
one which follows might cause some 
wrinkled brows in the busy business 
community : 

“It is the fixity and specificity of the 
questions which permit the quantifica- 
tion of the responses.” 

Such quotations can be justified, 
however, on the basis that they are con- 
cerned with methods of investigation— 
in this instance the “depth interview” 
technique. Some consideration should 
also be given to the fact that this mono- 
graph is a revision of an original doc- 
toral thesis and in this respect is justi- 
fied in academic departure from the 
practical. 

Deeper penetration completely justi- 
fies the book’s existence and placement 
in the “how to do” section of every busi- 
ness or industrial library. The second 
section deals with the preparation of a 
case study in the meat packing industry 
—a type of attitude survey confined to 
the communications problem, but of 
necessity information of 
deep importance in many other areas 
of industrial relations. One of the most 
important of these areas is the material 
concerning that important point of con- 
tact—the foreman. The union’s point 
of contact, the steward, is given some, 
although not equal, treatment. This 
part of the study alone stands as an 
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developing 


important contribution to the field. 

The next section deals with the find- 
ings of the survey. They are meaning- 
ful findings. They deal with communi- 
cations within both the union and the 
company. “The communication needs 
which the employee-members wish to 
have satisfied by the union are less ex- 
tensive, both as to persons and as to 
topics, than the needs to be satisfied 
by the company,” says Professor Keown. 
“Although the plant and union organ- 
izations share the same rank-and-file 
constituency, certain barriers to com- 
munications between union leaders and 
the members were noted which do not 
appear to impede management-employee 
communications.” Hence no doubt is 
left that the major responsibility in this 
as in many other fields rests primarily 
with management. This is a part of the 
sharing of almost everything but re- 
sponsibility. 

Much of the treatment of the prob- 
lem of union communications is unique. 
It is one of the rare situations in which 
this has been done. The opportunity 
therefore to compare the communica- 
tion problem of both the company and 
the union makes this study a significant 
contribution, not only in communica- 
tions but also in labor relations. It also 
makes clear that there are some internal 
organizational problems faced by unions 
which are not unlike those which man- 
agement itself must solve. 

Even though the original approach 
to this study was an academic one, the 
author has gone to great pains to care- 
fully exhibit the forms and mechanics 
used in the study. He has also graphi- 
cally set forth his findings in a way de- 
signed to implement their practical 
usage. Thev should be of interest and 
assistance to a variety of organizations 
where an examination of communica- 
tions is current or contemplated. They 
should be of special interest to com- 
panies in the meat packing industry. 

The monograph is current and it’s 
inexpensive. Buy it and read with profit 
the detached observations of a trained 
observer. 

Lowell F. Johnson 

Director of Industrial Relations 

American Home Products Corporation 

New York, New York 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Warner, W. Lloyd and Abegglen, 
James C., Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955, 315 pp, 
$5.50. 

BIG BUSINESS LEADERS IN AMERICA 


Warner, W. Lloyd and Abegglen, 
James C., New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 243 pp.. $3.75. 

W ™ are the factors determining 

whether a man will rise to a posi- 
tion of “top management” in the busi- 
ness world? Must he be born into the 
“right” family? Must he possess a 
family background of wealth and 
power? Must he have a college degree? 
Must he marry the boss’s daughter? 
What are his chances of rising to the 
top if he is foreign born? If he is 
from the farm? If he is from Opelika, 
Alabama? If his father is a laborer? 
A white-collar worker? A professional 
man? A business owner or executive? 
In short, what are the factors influenc- 
ing occupational mobility in the busi- 
ness world? 
above, both by Professors Warner and 
Abegglen of the University of Chicago, 
deal with these and other questions in 
a most interesting and authoritative 
fashion. 

The second volume is a “crew-cut” 
version of the first, as indicated by its 
less academic title. 
contains 132 detailed tables in the text 
and 77 tables in the appendix; the sec: 
ond volume contains seven tables and 
eleven charts. The first volume is not 
only well annotated, but includes a se- 
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lected bibliography of the literature on f 


status, occupations, and occupational 
mobility, as well as a detailed state- 
ment of the methods and _ techniques 
used in the study of more than 8,000 


“top management” men in the United J 
popular,” pres: fj 


States. The second, or “ 
entation contains only a brief note on 
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the research study itself. The first vol- ff 


ume will have particular appeal in 
academic circles, especially among so- 
ciologists; the second volume will have 
more appeal to the man who is the sub: 


ject of the research—the American 


businessman. Together, they give us a 
most absorbing picture of American 


business leadership—how they climbed| 


the ladder to success, and the opportuni: 
ties of others doing the same. 
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From what economic levels did our 
resent business leadership come? Is 
he Horatio Alger rags-to-riches story 
h reality in American economic life? 
Is the opportunity for movement up 
he ladder increasing or decreasing? 
‘he research of Warner and Abegglen 
provides us with some authoritative and 
heartening answers. In the opinion of 
his reviewer, the single most important 
ontribution of this research is its en- 
couraging verification of increasing 
class mobility in the business world. 


Hlhis is particularly significant in view 


of some opinion that the rate of mobil- 
ity was decreasing rather than increas- 
ing. 

Of the more than 8,000 top business- 
men studied, 52% could be said to 
have been “born to business’”—that is, 
they were the sons of owners of busi- 
ness enterprises, or were the sons of 
business executives or managers. The 
remaining 48% moved to the top in the 
business world from other economic 
levels: 14% were sons of professional 
men; 15% were sons of laborers; 9% 
were sons of farmers; 8% were sons 
of white-collar workers; and the re- 
2% came from other non- 
backgrounds. While it is ob- 
viously true that a man’s social and 
economic background is related to his 
prospects in the business world, it is 
equally—and more significantly—true 


business 


that the American system of rank is 


not a closed one, with the highest posi- 
tions reserved only for those of 
“proper” birth. 

Of even greater significance is the 
fact that business leadership today in- 
cludes more men from the lower-level 
occupations than it did a generation 
ago. This conclusion is reached by a 
detailed comparison of the present re- 
search with the landmark study in 1928 
by F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn of 
Harvard University. Professors Warner 
and Abegglen planned their research in 
1952 in order to provide comparability 
with the study in 1928. In both periods, 
most of the top business leaders were 
the sons of business men, but the pro- 
portion was significantly smaller in 
1952 than in 1928. In short, the Amer- 
ican business system is recruiting a 
larger proportion of its leadership from 
labor and white-collar backgrounds. 

The factor of education appears to be 
increasingly important in achieving 


business leadership. In 1928, 32% of 


our business leaders were college 
graduates; in 1952, 57%. Of course 


th: 


level of education for the whole 





population has increased greatly during 
this period, but the level of education 
among business leaders has exceeded 
the general increase by significant pro- 
portions. The proportion of college 
graduates among the business elite al- 
most doubled between 1928 and 1952. 
In the general population less than 10% 
are college graduates; in positions of 
business leadership, 57% are college 
graduates. Another way of emphasizing 
the importance of the education factor 
is to look at the bottom of the scale: 
in 1928 about 30% of our top business 
leaders had less than a high school 
education; in 1952, only about 5% 
were in this category. 

An examination of the kind of educa- 
tion received by our business leaders 
emphasizes the importance of the liberal 
arts. In a sample of 505 executives with 
college degrees, only 68 received spe- 
cialized Bachelors degrees, primarily in 
business administration; the remainder 
received “general” degrees in arts and 
sciences. Business leadership increas- 
ingly requires broad-gauged, disciplined 
thinking—a type of mind that is fre- 
quently a product of the study of his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy. At the 
same time, business leadership requires 
specific, technical training which, 
ideally, should rest firmly upon the dis- 
cipline of the liberal arts. 

A portrait of the American business- 
man would be incomplete without an 
examination of his family life and its 
relation to a successful career. What 
kind of women do business leaders 
marry? Do they marry above or below 
their occupational origins? What kind 
of women make successful wives for 
business leaders? The authors devote 


two interesting chapters to these ques- 
tions. It is not surprising when they 
conclude that business leaders “tend to 





marry a higher proportion of women of 
their own occupational background than 
any other, but they also marry at all 
other levels, usually in greater propor- 
tions at levels nearer to them than at a 
distance.” The sons of laborers are most 
likely to marry women of the same back- 
ground as their own; the sons of busi- 
ness owners and executives are next most 
likely to marry from their own economic 
status; and the sons of white-collar 
workers are least likely to marry women 
of their own class. The son of a white- 
collar worker is less contained in mat- 
ters of marriage: he marries into other 
classes as much as in his own. This is 
particularly true if he has had the ad- 
vantage of a college education. 

To complete the profile of top busi- 
ness leaders, the authors examine at 
length such questions as: From what 
part of the country did our business 
leaders come? Did they come from the 
country, the small town, or the large 
city? After they left home, where did 
they go? Are positions of business lead- 
ership accessible to the foreign-born? 
Does higher education reduce the time 
it takes to arrive at the top? How fast 
did our present leadership move in get- 
ting to the top—how long did it take 
from the first occupation? In what in- 
dustries are there the best opportunities 
of moving to the top? In what indus- 
tries the least opportunity? Obviously, 
space limitations will not permit the 
luxury of summarizing all of the sig- 
nificant findings. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that none of the findings detract 
from what this reviewer considers the 
most significant paragraph in the two 
volumes: 

“In the longest view possible, all evi- 
dence indicates that in American so- 
ciety opportunity continues to be 
realized, and increasingly so. Rather 
than closing in on men of low birth, 
holding them to the positions into which 
they were born, our social system con- 
tinues to make it possible for men from 
all levels to move into elite positions 
in commerce and industry.” This fresh 
and heartening conclusion, based upon 
responsible and authoritative research, 
stands in sharp contrast with the gloomy 
prediction of Marx that our social order 
would inevitahly divide itself into two 
diametrically opposed and_ warring 
camps: the oppressed and the oppress- 
ors. 

Robert H. Laws 

Economics Program Director 
Society for Advancement 

of Management 
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OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Conference 


Held in New York City 
September 29-30, 1955 


A Perspective of Operations Research 
and Synthesis 


Harold F. Smiddy, Carl W. Germeck 


Methods and Applications of 
Operations Research 


Russell L. Ackoff and E. Leonard Arnoff 


A Specitic Operations Research Study 
D. F. Howe, Gifford Symonds 


Relations Between Operations Research Staff 
and Operating Management 


John Magee 
The Future of Operations Research 


and Synthesis 
Harold F. Smiddy 
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POSITIONS OPEN 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Challenging opportunity for 
young (25-35) industrial engi- 
neer in a growing organization. 
Applicants must have B.S. 
degree in industrial engineer- 
ing and experience in time and 
motion study, methods analy- 
sis, wage incentives, and plant 
layout. Fine opportunity for 
growth and advancement to 
man with ability and initiative. 
Liberal employee _ benefits. 
Please submit complete 
resumé, including salary re- 
quirements, in first letter. Box 


418-O. 





ADVANCED MANAGEMB§ 


du Pont... 


aS 


Now Offers a Challenging Career 
for an Experienced 


MAINTENANCE WORK MEASUREMENT ENGINEER 


A career position is now available to a graduate mechanical or industrial 
engineer in the Maintenance Engineering Section of du Pont’s centralized 
Engineering Department in Wilmington, Delaware. The successful 
applicant will have had experience in and responsibility for the application 
of time data and measurement techniques in maintenance, construction, 
and machine shop activities and related fields. 
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Duties will include providing consulting service to operating plants on 
maintenance work measurement techniques and associated problems. 


Please send complete resumé, including 
details of education and experience, to: 


Mr. J. C. Costello, Jr. 


Personnel Relations Section 
Engineering Department 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


% 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 











OFFICE ANALYST 


Office systems analyst with 
degree and 1-2 years’ experi- 
ence needed for Planning 
Division staff in professional 
service organization. Send de- 
tailed resumé and salary needs 
to Personnel, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 











POSITIONS WANTED 








INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Medium sized Phila. Manufacturer requires young industrial 
engineer for small but aggressive and expanding engineering dept. 
Assignments will include full field of Industrial Engineering and 
cpportunities for advancement into production and management 
positions. Starting salary $6,000. Send full resumé to X-12, P. O. 
Box 3575, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








EUROPEAN MARKET 


Hardworking, ambitious 
Junior Executive, SAM mem- 
ber, German manufacturing 
background, M.S., experience 
as German manufacturers’ 
representative, going to Eu- 
rope, Spring 1956, desires to 
represent your company in 
North Europe territory. Box 


419-W. 











C.P.A. - ATTORNEY 
HARVARD MBA 


Diversified experience, taxes, 
accounting, internal control, 
insurance. Age 40. Objective: 
Treasurer - Controller. Box 


412-W. 
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du Pont... 


Now Offers 
A Challenging Career for a 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 


The Management Engineering Section of du Pont’s Engineering Service 
Division provides consultation and technical assistance to other company 
units on: integrated data processing, business machine applications, work 
simplification, job and position evaluation, layout, and methods and 
measurement of clerical and laboratory procedures and of materials 
handling. 


The successful applicant will be a graduate industrial or mechanical 
engineer with 5 to 10 years of diversified experience in several of the 
above fields. A working knowledge of MTM and of punched card er 
computer application is desirable. 

You are invited to submit your 

detailed resume to: 


Mr. J. C. Costello, Jr. 
Personnel Relations Section 
Engineering Department 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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